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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The King and Queen are to be received in high state 
in Berlin. Plainly nothing that could add to the 
reception’s magnificence will be omitted. The Kaiser 
is personally superintending operations, interviewing 
Burgomasters as to decorations, being everywhere and 
‘doing everything at the same time. His welcome of 
King Edward will be cordial literally ; of that we may be 
very sure. Altogether the visit will be of unmixed 
good: it should stop a good many snapping mouths, 
and silence a number of sity hotheads, who mistake an 
offensive attitude to other Powers for patriotism. Royal 
visits may not quite go to the roots of things ; pageantry 
certainly does not ; but they smooth needless irritation, 
they salve spiteful pinpricks. A state visit to Germany 
from the British King was due ; everyone must be glad 
it is to be paid. 


Prince Bilow’s speech to the Prussian Diet was 
addressed to a more conservative, and therefore more 
sympathetic, body than the Reichstag. He could 
emphasise the necessity for the independent activity of 
the Crown with the certainty of fuller approval than 
he could count on in his famous utterances of last 
November. Some disappointment, however, he could 
notsparethem. The Socialists are enemies to the State, 
but further repressive legislation is not necessary. Con- 
servatives desire economy. Frince Bilow approved 
this: agreeing that ‘‘ Deputies must cease to curry 
favour with their electors by supporting costly projects ’’. 
There must be no new expenditure without equivalent 
revenue. But after all economies there must be addi- 
tional taxation. 


His speech of two years ago against death duties 
was, he said, ‘‘ not at all a bad speech ’’; but Saul had 
become Paul and he hoped that his Conservative critics 
would also find a Damascus This conversion 


annoys the German Conservatives as Mr. Asquith’s con- 
version to tariff reform would annoy the Liberals ; 
not so greatly, but similarly. Prince Bilow has a spell, 
however, to subdue them. He reminds them ‘‘ We 
cannot and dare not save money at the expense of our 
readiness for battle and of the peace of the country ; our 
geographical position is too unfavourable for that > 
The patriotism of the German Conservatives accepts a 
sort of taxation they dislike; Liberals here nurse their 
obstinacy at the expense of their patriotism. 


Herr Dernburg, the German Colonial Secretary, has 
been successfully busy before various distinguished 
audiences during the week endeavouring to rouse new 
interest in over-seas enterprise. He appeals to his 
countrymen to regard the colonies in the spirit of Prince 
Bismarck. The prospects of German possessions to- 
day are very different from what they were ten years ago. 
In East Africa Herr Dernburg says the Germans have 
beaten the British in cotton production, and in West 
Africa they are energetically pushing forward experi- 
ments. Togo is becoming a corn-growing country, and 
all the German colonies, with the exception of South- 
West Africa, are rubber-producing. But South-West 
Africa gives promise in another direction: diamonds 
have been found in considerable quantities, and if the 
discovery does not lead to a new Kimberley it will at least 
have an important bearing on the future of the colony. 
Germany has spent a good deal for the sake of a colonial 
empire and at last seems in a fair way to reap profits. 


Lord Crewe had many nice things to say of Lord 
Northcote at the Colonial Institute dinner on Tuesday. 
It is no mean achievement to be a success in posts so 
widely different as those of Governor of Bombay and 
Governor-General of Australia. The one demands a 
semi-autocrat: the other the figurehead of a demo- 
cratic régime. In Bombay Lord Northcote was the 
impartial president of rival races; in Australia he had 
to reconcile the conflicting aims of jealous States. 
Australia has yet hardly got over what he happily called 
its teething troubles. To suggest, as Lord Crewe did, 
that Lord Northcote had piloted the Commonwealth 
from boyhood to strong manhood is to come perilously 
near nonsense. Australian Federation is only eight 
years old, and the States even now are inclined to behave 
like schoolboys who think they have not secured their 
share of plum cake originally promised. 
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Australian problems are imperial. The colony wants 
population; Great Britain ought in all reason to be 
able to supply it. Australia is determined to keep 
out the Asiatic, but does not know what to do 
with her northern shore. Why not utilise it, as we 
suggested some months ago, by giving British India a 
chance? That would be an Imperial solution, good for 
India, good for the Empire, good for Australia. Lord 
Northcote of all men should encourage such a project. 
With Lord Crewe in the chair he naturally fought shy 
of tariff reform; he was as non-committal as though he 
were stilla Governor. He thinks an Imperial Zollverein 
on the lines of equality impossible, because Australia 
is becoming more and more protectionist. The diffi- 
culties he foresees will increase with delay—a considera- 
tion which makes more urgent some scheme of imperial 
tariffs. 


It was very kind of Mr. Roosevelt to give so hand- 
some a testimonial to our administration of India. 
Praise is always pleasant from a rival; for in the 
Philippines America has entered a similar field of 
government with the British in India. And, seeing the 


sacrifice of a child the other day by Filipinos, certainly — 


in those islands the white man can show some cause of 
entry. Mr. Roosevelt set out the British achievement in 
India as the ideal for the Americans to aim at in the 
Philippines. Is it churlish to wish Mr. Roosevelt had 
been a little more critical of the white man’s carrying 
of his burden? -Does he always takc it off the natives’ 
shoulders? Has he not sometimes put it off from his 
own onto theirs? Ask the Bushmen of Australia, the 
Maoris, the North American Indians, the Aztecs and 
the Incas. Great ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ’’ as Mr. Roosevelt 
is, albeit Dutch, he spoke of other races’ work as 
well. It is a pity he could not refrain from the stock 
braggadocio that proclaimed British work in India 
greater than anything done by the Romans. 


Bowles and Lord Robert Cecil are, we feel sure, very 
zealous, and very busy bodies. This might be to their 
credit. But, unhappily, they want judgment. We fear, 
moreover, they do not know anything whatever about 
Parliamentary matters or the work of opposition; 
otherwise they would have known of course that Mr. 
Bowles and Lord Robert Cecil have done fine service for 
the Conservative party. The people who might more 
reasonably be outlawed are not men like Lord Robert and 
Mr. Bowles, but those who claim to be Conservatives, 
and yet use their influence or their paper—say their 
weekly paper—to depreciate the leader of the party and 
the accepted policy of the party. 


Mr. Brodie should read a little constitutional history 
ere he gets out his election literature ; or should consult 
some informed member of his party. This would save 
him from such a slip as he has just made. He lately 
recommended Mr. Asquith to his supporters as a Prime 
Minister of ‘* talents ’’ acceptable to the King and nation. 
Whereupon Sir Francis Knollys has sternly reminded 
him through ‘‘ a correspondent ’’ that the King’s name 
should not appear in such political circulars. It is 
indeed in the a b c of party politics to refrain from such 
abuse of the King’s name. 


What did the Leeds Chamber of Commerce think of 
Lord Cromer’s speech on Monday? Elsewhere he has 
been emphatic enough on the fiscal question. In Leeds he 
sheltered himself behind a not very illuminating ‘‘ mot ”’ 
of a relative—that fiscal policy is a proper thing not 
to differ about. He thinks we have had enough abstract 
discussion. Every Tariff Reformer will agree. Abstract 
discussion is a useful preliminary. It is time we got 
to business. Lord Cromer boasts that he has probably 
financed more Budgets than any man living. How 
would he propose to finance the Budget for 1909, to 
say nothing of future years, without departing from the 
sheer Cobdenism which served very well half a century 
ago? 


The local gentlemen who wish to caucus away Mr. ee 
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' even if they are one’s constituents. 


To insist that we shall make no sort of departure 
from Free Trade, and that there should be an increase 
in direct rather than in indirect taxation, and then to 
criticise the Chancellor of the Exchequer for taking off 
the sugar tax seems to us hardly worthy of the holder 
of a record in Budgets. Yet that is precisely what Lord 
Cromer does. He warns Mr. Lloyd George against 
lending ear to the extremists. What but an extremist 
is Lord Cromer in his rigid adherence to a fiscal system 
sixty years old? The increasing investment of British 
capital in foreign undertakings, Lord Cromer admits, 
is a very unpleasant symptom. How does he explain 
it? How propose to deal with it? He does neither 
apparently. That is the difference between such as he 
and the Tariff Reformer. Unpleasant symptoms must 
not be neglected. 


We never could see much sense in the idea that earnest 
Liberals or reformers ought not to take part in the field 
sports. ‘This is the line of the more acid—or more self- 
righteous—Radicals to-day; yet did not Sir Francis 
Burdett himself cry out during a great run at Melton— 
‘* This is worth a dozen Reform Bills!’’ whilst one 
of Cobbett’s hardest sayings against “‘ hellish paper 
money ’’ was that it had interfered with the prosperity 
of sport. Mr. Churchill then was quite right to enjoy 
as much sport as he could during his semi-official trip 
to Uganda. The way in which he hit the rhinoceros with 
unerring aim (as one gathers from his own account) 
does him credit too. We can agree however with a 
critic who thinks Mr. Churchill must be better at shoot- 
ing than at science. What are we to think, geologically, 
of a member of the Cabinet who declares that the 
African plain of to-day where he shot his first rhinoceros 
is ‘‘ a scene unaltered since the dawn of the world ’’? 


Miss Pankhurst has written one of her best masculine- 
feminine letters to Mr. Asquith. The lady suggests 
another small deputation, if the Prime Minister will 
She urges very gravely that unless the 
enfranchisement business is settled soon, a “‘ prema- 
ture ’’ election may occur, and then the women will be 
‘*in danger ’’ of not getting the vote till after the 
election. We fancy they are ‘‘ in danger ”’ indeed. 
This Government would do a vast deal for votes. None 
of us perhaps has plumbed the heights or deeps to which 
it might not go to make sure of winning a great number 
of votes from any new source. But, happily, the 
members of the Government are not sure that the 
majority of the women would vote for them if they now 
caved in and voted for the women. 


It is not premature now to follow the example of 
Mr. Norton M.P. and congratulate old-age pensioners, 
There is nothing 
‘* private ’’ or privileged about the first report under the 
Act. There are about six hundred thousand in the 
United Kingdom, and the cost works out at about 

7,450,000; and the Budget will have to provide for 
over £,6,000,000. Mr. Norton’s congratulations to 
Irish pensioners would be pretty numerous if they were 
constituents of this very sympathetic member ef Parlia- 
ment. Ninety-eight per cent. of the pensionable have 
been placed on the fund. Contrast this with thirty-eight 
for England and Wales and forty-nine for Scotland. 
Whether this is to be set down to excess of poverty merely 
or to an excess of ‘‘ canniness ’’ more than Scotch, the 
report has no information. 


Afforestation may be a good object for the unemployed : 
but perhaps it is a still better subject for the uninformed. 
It is odd how many worthy people, though they do not 
know an oak from an elm and cannot swear to the 
common larch when they see it, love to theorise about 
England’s old-fashioned forestry. ‘‘ Wake up England !”’ 
is their cry, and their great idea is that those stupid old 


| Tory landowners, who are a hundred years behind their 


time, would grow quite rich again if only they dibbed in 


| their acorns in regular rows, each acorn very close to its 


fellow acorn. ‘That is the way the thing is done in 


| Germany, they assure their readers and hearers, and 
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thousands of men who would otherwise starve are kept 
in happy employ ; whilst the State and the landowners 
there net in we forget how many millions a year. 


This trash about trees is taken very gravely by many 
people who should know better. Dibbing in acorns 
or planting and cutting ‘‘ fir-looking trees ’’—as Mr. 
Churchill delightfully describes some he saw from a 
railway carriage in Africa—are not going to solve *‘ the 
painful riddle ’’ of the unemployed in this land or in 
any other, though there is much to be said for wise 
experiments in afforestation in certain derelict tracts of 
Great Britain, as the report of the Royal Commission on 
Afforestation shows. In all such schemes it ought to 
be remembered that we afforest for posterity. This 
may be good. But in hard times we have to look after 
ourselves as well as those who will come on the scene 
after we have left it. It was this which made the last 
generation grub up so much woodland and plough the 
soil for corn. 


Mr. Bottomley’s contempt of Court was quite 
commonplace by the side of that now alleged against 
Mr. Nield M.P. It is redolent with politics, for Mr. 
Nield, a Conservative, according to the Attorney- 
General’s ‘‘ devil’’, accused the Government of 
prosecuting Mr. Bottomley because he had voted against 
the Licensing Bill. This is the innuendo from Mr. 
Nield’s remark that ‘‘ It was a strange thing that the 
summons synchronised with the day for the final kicking 
out of the precious Bill when he voted against the 
third reading ’’. The case is to be heard next Monday, 
so there is nothing more to say at present; except we 
may remark that the prosecution is like a light to 
fluttering and excited moths. Mr. Bottomley himself 
has singed his wings severely. Others may do so too. 
While the present proceedings are going on, the time 
is very inopportune for remarks, either for or against 
Mr. Bottomley. Even indirect journalistic suggestions 
about Mr. Bottomley as a financier might be contempt 
of Court. 


It is very unusual for the Appeal Court to be sitting 
with all its six judges in the same Court. This they did 
on Monday and Tuesday, and the Attorney-General 
appeared for the Crown. The purpose of all this array 
was to settle a point of divorce law on which several 
judges of the Divorce Court have given contrary 
decisions. The case was this: A wife a year or so after 
her husband’s desertion got a magistrate’s separation 
order. Then two years after the desertion she found 
he had committed adultery. She sought the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage on these combined grounds. The 
Court held the magistrate’s order put an end to the 
desertion, and she could only have a judicial separation 
for adultery. If she had obtained an order for cruelty, 
she could have joined this with adultery and obtained a 
divorce. The Court has not yet given its judgment; 
but if it is against the wife, a woman deserted by her 
husband must get on as well as she can for two years, 
without any money from him, or she cannot get a divorcee 
afterwards, though he is living with another woman. 
Even if the order were discharged, he could foil her by 
returning time after time within the two years. 


Curious information can be collected from the reports 
of cases in the Courts. Quite a startling bit of ana- 
tomical lore came out in the action for compensation 
brought by an American lady against the London and 
South Western Railway for injuries in the Salisbury 
boat-train accident in 1906. Sir Alfred Fripp, the 
eminent surgeon, denied that a fracture of the skull could 
only come from a blow on the head. ‘*‘ It is just as often 
caused by sitting down suddenly.’’ After this we should 
all be careful not to ‘* flop ’’ when we sit down. English- 
women flop a good deal. Frenchwomen only, it has been 
said, can sit down gracefully. In future English mothers 
will be able to add to their instructions against flopping 
the terrific warning, ‘‘ Don’t flop, my dear, or you may 
fracture the base of your skull ’’. 


Dr. Lang has got through Mr. Kensit; he is now 
Archbishop of York, elected and confirmed. Only 
enthronement waits. One begins now to realise that 
London is losing him, and what the loss means. He has 
a very good successor at Stepney—there could hardly be 
a better—but no one else can be Cosmo Lang. It is 
something to the good that the protest at the Confirma- 
tion was got through without any indecent exhibition. 
One need not trouble about Mr. Kensit’s grounds of 
objection; the only thing that mattered was that he 
should not make a scene; and he did not. We con- 
gratulate everyone all round. Adsit omen for the new 
Archbishop ! 


It would however have been better if more than one 
bishop of the province had taken part inthe Confirmation. 
And a doubtful feature of the proceedings was the delibe- 
rate omission of the preconization of opposers. True there 
had been a preliminary meeting in camera, to consider 
any objections ; and the Divisional Court, in the case of 
Bishop Gore, decided that this preliminary meeting was 
legal. But it has never been held that the public calling 
of opposers was superfluous. Lawyers have the gravest 
doubts about the omission, which is altogether unprece- 
dented. Suppose, they say, some opposer had wished 
to object at the eleventh hour, on some obviously 
admissible ground, the ancient and accustomed oppor- 
tunity was taken away. The case is not dissimilar from 
that of a prisoner convicted of felony, who must be asked, 
before sentence, what he has to say in arrest of 
judgment. Should the Confirmation of an Archbishop 
(which is nothing if not an ecclesiastical suit) be con- 
ducted with less jealous regard for principle than a 
criminal trial ? 


An anonymous donor has given to the London 
Hospital £20,000, which is to be spent on the advance- 
ment of medical research and the promotion of higher 
education in medicine. The British people are not 
behind in charity, but they are temperamentally dense 
as to the need for more endowment for original 
scientific work. Otherwise they would expect the State 
to do more than it does. We hope the donor has a 
British name; and has not got his appreciation of 
research, say, from Germany. Our hospitals especially 
want this sort of gift. Clever young men bury them- 
selves as general practitioners and drop science because 
they must live. There would be an awful outcry if any 
of the public contributions were taken for anything but 
routine treatment and nursing. An elaborate scheme 
had to be devised to prevent any of them being applied 
to teaching. The anti-vivisectors won on this point. 
Fortunately a gift of this kind puts a fund at the 
disposal of those who czn use it without beixg controlled 
by fanatics. But we should not be surprised if they 
denounce the fund and try to injure the hospital on 
account of it. 


The ‘‘ Westminster Gazette *’ of Tuesday had a very 
interesting column by a Berlin correspondent describing 
a machine invented by Professor Korn to prove one of 
the many theories as to gravitation. It enables actually 
to be seen one small body attracting another, and it 
is found by measurement that the attraction strictly 
follows Newton's famous law. The experiment is based 
on the assumption that earth, sun and stars are elastic 
bodies surrounded by ether which is inelastic and In- 
compressible. It is under similar conditions that Pro- 
fessor Korn places his machine and obtains all results 
which correspond to what we know of the laws of 
gravitation. More than this, the machine similarly 
demonstrates the repulsion of matter by matter ; as when 
a comet after approaching the sun does not collide but 
is repelled, and starts off for another journey into space. 
This mechanical testing of a theory is very wonderful ; 
and in the meantime we must take the ‘‘ West- 
minster’s ’’ correspondent's word for the statement that 
the experiments are so far accepted by German physicists 
without reserve. 
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Those who serve England well in her civil service are 
little known beyond the circle of their fellows and their 
friends. One of these was Hugh Clarence Bourne, 
Colonial Secretary of Jamaica, whose sudden death, at 
the age of fifty, was announced the other day. With 
nothing of the prig or sentimentalist about him, he had 
an inward fire of goodness. His views would not allow 
him to enter the Church, and he looked about for other 
work. Jowett and T. H. Green sent him to Mr. Loch, 
of the Charity Organisation Society, and he became 
assistant secretary, while he read for the Bar. Later 
he obtained a legal appointment under the Government 
of Trinidad, and went out there accompanied by a wife 
who has actively shared his work and his interests. In 
1904 he was appointed to his post at Jamaica, was the 
Governor’s loyal seconder in the hard days of the earth- 
quake, and his substitute when a foolish passion of 
apology in this country for a hasty letter anticipated any 
soreness the Yankees might have felt and swept that 
Governor out of office. Last summer Mr. Bourne was 
on leave in England, appearing unchanged in years as 
in feeling to his old friends, and looking forward to active 
work again in Jamaica, where he had made his home. 
So ends another of the faithful lives that are published 
only in Blue-books. 


If centenaries do any good, it ought to be by making 
their heroes better known to ordinary people. As mere 
glorifications they are not of much account. Poe’s 
may be useful in this way. He ought to be more 
popular than he is, because, while there is no doubt of his 
genius, it is not recondite. He is more like Burns—who 
is another, may we say, ultra-centenarian of 1909?— 
than Blake. ‘*‘ Tam o’ Shanter ”’ is quite Poésque and, 
fine poetry though it is, everybody can read it, just as 
everybody can read ‘‘ The Bells ’’ or ‘‘ The Raven ’’. 
But Poe might be even more popular than Burns, as 
he is more rhetorical. His prose ought to be more 
widely read than it is, and to read modern detective 
stories, while any of the ‘‘ Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination ’’ are unread is absurd. The French are 
best entitled to celebrate Poe, as they first discovered 
him. With the English and American and the Scots 
middle classes Burns and Poe were not respectable 
enough for their genius to be quickly recognised. But 
it has won over drugs and drunkenness at last, and the 
centenaries are evidence of it. 


That unfortunate man’s mauling the other day does 
not suggest Daniel in the lions’ den. One who could be 
so supremely silly is far indeed from a Daniel. These 
may seem hard words for a poor chap who evidently 
meant no harm. He was not teasing the lion. But 
nearly as bad as matice was the ignorance that made him 
think the lion would like the bread, and risk drawing 
his arm in and out of the cage. A day’s observation of 
any comestic cat would have taught him that this could 
not be done with impunity. All cats detest quick motion ; 
to extend your hand to any of the family and snatch it 
back is to invite a nasty grip. We really do not think 
there is any need to add to the railings round the cage. 
This very mishap will be effective in keeping people off. 


Is aeroplaning growing a comparatively safe amuse- 
ment? The Army aeroplane went up again at Farn- 
borough, and came down suddenly without mishap 
save to its machinery. We congratulate Mr. Cody on 
his escape. True he does not move so sure or long 
as his American namesake used to move when a pony 
express boy, but he comes up from his fall smiling and 
quite ready to try another adventure in the air. On 
the whole we do not think 1909 will see a great revolu- 
tion in the art of war brought about by aeroplanes. 
Nor 1919 for the matter of that. Some folk seem to 
think that it is all over with England as a first-class 
Power now she has been outstripped in aeroplaning by 
America and Germany. But these are excited people 
who think every new invention is going quickly to 
change the destinies of nations. Perhaps they have been 
reading too many of Mr. Wells’ or Jules Verne’s boys’ 
books. 


THE OUTLAWRY OF THE FREE TRADE 
UNIONISTS. 


N O ONE can question the loyalty of the SatuRDAy 

REVIEW to the policy of Tariff Reform, not that 
it would matter much if anyone did ; any doubts we may 
express as to the wisdom of the latest official Unionist 
pronouncement on the position of the Unionist Free 
Traders cannot be put down to doubts as to the right- 
ness of Tariff Reform. Natural impulse might be 
expected to carry us along with those who are in favour 
of giving the Free Trade Unionists notice to quit— 
the great majority, it must be confessed, of the whole 
party. But this is a matter that ought not to be settled 
on impulse, but on the gravest deliberation. As the 
pronouncement of the Conservative Central Office has 
been interpreted, it means at the least an unfriendly part- 
ing from members of the party who during the worst days 
after our collapse in 1906 have borne some of the 
hardest fighting against the Government and generally 
done some of the best work the Opposition can put to 
its credit—not a very large total, after all. Without 
Lord Robert Cecil we should far less effectively have 
riddled and destroyed the Government’s attempts in 
education. And the Opposition could very ill have 
spared Mr. Bowles’ constant criticism of the Government, 
criticism peculiarly irritating because of its accurate 
acuteness. Friends of this kind we can ill afford to lose ; 
and if we could spare them much better than we can, 
there are considerations of good feeling and courtesy 
which ought to come in. 

The position is, of course, a difficult one. Other 
things being equal, one could not dispute the justice 
of a sentence of exclusion against the member of a 
party who refuses to support the main constructive item 
in the party’s immediate practical programme. After 
all, to belong to a party must mean something ; and if a 
man has ceased to agree with his party on a main 
practical issue, or his party has ceased to agree with 
him (it is nothing whether the party or the individual 
has moved), he can hardly complain if the party ceases 
to recognise him. Is not the party merely registering 
a fact? Strictly we could not say that Unionist Free 
Traders who cannot support Mr. Balfour’s tariff policy 
have a legitimate grievance against the party managers. 
We never felt that the Liberal Unionists had any right to 
complain because Liberals, after Home Rule had come to 
be the established policy of the party, dropped them out 
of their clubs and organisations. The plea that not they 
but the party had changed is no plea at all. To make 
it a valid plea, it must be laid down that a man has a 
right to assume that a political party will never change 
any of its views; an absurd assumption. A man may 
say that to him his party means a body of political 
opinions, not an organisation. No doubt the organisation 
comes into being as a body to house the animula 
vagula of views; but, unlike the individual man, this 
body frequently outlives the soul, or there is a 
metempsychosis, the soul sometimes floating vaguely 
until it can find a new body to enter. All these things 
happen in politics. Right or wrong, the organisation 
is in fact the continuing party, and he who wants to be a 
member incorporate in the party must take the soul 
along with the body. He may swarm with the old soul 
if he likes, but if he wants to remain in the old body, 
he must take its new soul with it. Soul and body 
must be kept together. We admit most fully that the 
case of the man who has the force of character, for it 
always requires strength and conscience to diverge 
from your party, not to go with his party on a change 
of view is an extremely hard one. His courage deserves 
reward; instead of which he stands to lose everything. 
But a hardship, even the cruellest, does not necessarily 
make an injustice. However, Tariff Reformers are not 
an instance of men changing with their party. The vast 
majority of them were opposed to the Free Trade policy 
before, but the party did not express their views ; now it 
does. Mr. Chamberlain apart, the change has been in 
judgment as to the time having come to put forward the 
new policy rather than in economic view; expedicncy 
rather than principle. 
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According, then, to the recognised code of party 
litical ethics, we consider the Unionist managers en- 
titled to take the course they have : refuse to recognise 
any candidate that will not subscribe to Mr. Balfour’s 
fiscal policy ; but it does not follow because the course 
taken is legitimate that it is therefore wise. The whole 
question is this: Will these members’ presence in 
Parliament jeopardise the Tariff Reform policy? If it 
would, we should have to agree that they must be kept 
‘out. At the beginning of the movement a struggle 
within the party was unavoidable. Tariff Reform had 
to be established as the policy of the party ; this has now 
been done. It would remain the official policy if all 
the Free Trade Unionists came back to the House. 
But it is argued that if there were returned some thirty 
Unionists who would oppose the Government’s tariff 
policy, and Mr. Balfour had not a large majority, they 
might upset everything and Tariff Reform fail to be 
carried. On any computation we cannot make the 
possible number of Unionist Free Traders so large as 
thirty. We should put twenty as the maximum, and 
hardly that. True twenty could upset the Government 
if it had a majority of not more than forty to sixty. But 
we do not think Mr. Balfour could or would try to carry 
Tariff Reform with so small a majority. It could not be 
done except by a Government backed by a numerous and 
powerful majority. If we had this large and powerful 
majority, the handful of Free Traders could not matter 
much. Some of them might be awkward as critics, but 
that we could not admit to be a legitimate ground for 
their exclusion. To ostracise a man because he might 
speak too well in the House for the convenience of his 
opponents would be American, not English, politics—as 
yet. It would be fighting with non-political weapons. 
Another important consideration is the probability of 
local Liberals supporting in a mass a Free Trade Unionist 
opposed by a Tariff Reformer. In that event the Free 
Trader might not improbably get in. ‘* But then we 
should count him one of the Opposition.’’ Count him 
as you like ; the man remains himself and will be in the 
House. The vote for his seat will be lost to Tariff 
Reform. But the matter does not end there. There is 
a vast psychological difference. Returned by Unionists, 
a Unionist Free Trader would feel the obligation of 
courtesy. Conscience might compel him to vote against 
Tariff Reform measures, but on all other questions he 
would be alert to help his friends who refused to banish 
him from the party. His whole attitude to the Unionist 
Government would be a little more than kind if less 


than kin. But fight him at the polls; reject him on- 


to the Liberals for his return to Parliament ; and he comes 
back to the House embittered, a thorn indeed in the side of 
a Unionist Government. Members of Parliament are 
human, and human nature could seldom be unaffected 
by attempted exclusion by former friends. 

It is absurd, too, to talk and act as though Tariff 
Reform were the only thing the next Unionist Govern- 
ment would have to deal with. Willy nilly, Mr. Balfour 
will have to deal with many other things. He has to 
settle the education question; very likely Poor Law 
reform ; to revise old-age pensions ; he will have to deal 
with the Army and Navy. On all these issues some of 
the Unionist Free Traders would not only be useful; 
they would almost be essential. Will the gain to Tariff 
Reform from these men’s exclusion make up for the loss 
on all other issues? Wethink not. It is idle to disguise 
the seriousness of the personal element on our side. We 
want many more able men; we cannot afford to lose 
any of those we have. 

Nejther shall we hesitate to put forward a national 
plea; some of these, notably Lord Robert and 
Lord Hugh Cecil, are men who on national grounds, 
apart from their views altogether, ought to be in Parlia- 
ment. To keep the personal level of public life high is 
More important than any policy or any economics. Some 
of our Confederate and Tariff Reform enthusiasts will be 
angry with us for saying this ; but we imagine we are as 
good friends of Tariff Reform as they. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE. 


USTRIA-HUNGARY is composing her differences 
with Turkey on a money basis, Bulgaria looks like 
following Austria’s lead, and since M. Isvolsky’s speech 
to the Duma it is clear that Russia is determined on a 
conciliatory policy. A settlement is in train, and though 
much remains to be done before the melting of the 
Balkan snows removes the great climatic check on an 
outburst, it can no longer be urged that the peace of 
Europe is at stake. 

Now that international animosities are beginning to 
die down one may correct, or attempt to correct, mis- 
apprehensions which have given rise to judgments 
sweeping and false. In Austria-Hungary and in Ger- 
many it is believed that the two central Powers were 
confronted with a more or less definite coalition of 
Great Britain, France, and Russia of which Great 
Britain was the moving spirit. The Balkan Committee, 
an odd institution with humanitarian ideals, has 
been represented as the instigator of the Turkish 
boycott of Austrian goods, and it has been assumed 
that the entire weight of official and popular opinion in 
this country was behind ‘‘ Lord’? Noel Buxton. In 
the long run such ebullitions of journalistic rancour are 
not likely to have much effect on international relations, 
but at the moment they may do considerable mischief, 
and it is a pity so difficult a situation was not handled 
on either side of the North Sea with less energy and 
more tact. 

Nevertheless no desire to let bygones be bygones can 
blind the British observer to the fact that the suspicion 
that this country bears no goodwill to the Austro- 
German alliance has been strengthened by recent 
events. This suspicion was created by the agree- 
ments made within the past few vears between Great 
Britain and other Great Powers. It is urged that these 
understandings have been made not with Germany 
but around her, and the Imperial Chancellor himself 
has found it necessary to examine the suggestion that 
Germany is being ‘‘ hemmed in’’. Only a few days 
ago a paper so moderate as the ‘‘ Frankfirter 
Zeitung ’’ suggested in a well-meant article that 
these arrangements were unnecessary, forgetting that 
the necessity of an agreement with France as to tropical 
Africa or with Russia as to Central Asia is a matter 
for British not German decision. The real ques- 
tion, however, turns not on the necessity of such 
treaties but on their precise significance. Is it or is it 
not true to say that the relations between this country 
and France are comparable with those between Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary? Put in this form, the 
question admits of only one answer, and that an 
emphatic negative. Our friendly relations with France 
and Russia are based on the removal of certain causes 
of past friction, whereas the relations between Germany 
and Austria-Hungary are based on a pledge of concerted 
action in the event of future contingencies. An entente 
is not a cunning synonym for an alliance, but a totally 
different thing. An entente is at the utmost a guarantee 
of that diplomatic goodwill which oils the wheels of the 
international machine; an alliance is a definite pledge 
of armed assistance ; and the two are separated by the 
whole gulf which lies between words and deeds. In 
face of this great and obvious distinction it seems almost 
superfluous to point out that a Power which really 
cherished hostile feelings towards Germany would be 
more likely to avoid than to encourage close relations 
with such countries as Russia and France, the former 
of which is slowly recovering from the effects of a 
disastrous war, while the latter, as the home of a thrifty 
and industrious peasant population, has more to lose 
and less to gain from the outbreak of war than any 
other Power in Europe—so much so that France may 
be dismissed as a peace-at-any-price Power. 

These considerations are eminently practical, and 
perhaps for this very reason fail to appeal to the some- 
what metaphysical German mind. The German is 
ever on the look-out for what he calls a ** Tendenz- 


politik *’, a policy which avails itself of a variety of 
means for the attainment of some perfectly definite end, 
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such a policy in fact as Bismarck pursued between 1862 
and 1871. That is not at all the English way of dealing 
with foreign affairs. It is contrary to the national tem- 
perament, and in any case so subtle a method is hardly 
possible in a democratic country. We choose to deal 
with difficulties one by one as they arise, sometimes 
perhaps with imperfect appreciation of the full conse- 
quences of our conduct ; when far-reaching motives are 
attributed to us we are at first amused and afteravards 
annoyed. Particularly in the case of Germany we have 
come to resent the persistence with which we have been 
misjudged, and have at last concluded that the Germans 
must be harbouring evil designs against us. It may 
well be that our suspicions are utterly baseless, and 
that the Germans are as anxious for peace as we feel 
ourselves to be, but the fact remains that the average 
Englishman is not quite easy in his mind. The in- 
terests of Great Britain are largely extra-European, and 
so far as this country is concerned with the adjacent 
Continent at all, her concern is with her liability to 
invasion. Now there is no Power in the world with such 
combined naval and military strength as the German 
Empire, and there is consequently no Power so com- 
petent to invade us with success. Whether the invasion 
would end in the utter discomfiture of the invaders or 
not is another thing, and even the certainty that the 
British Army, if by luck we had it ready on the spot, 
could overwhelm any hostile force that set foot on these 
shores would not give satisfaction; for it is our boast 
that our soil is inviolate, and fear of invasion is a more 
strongly marked feature of the national psychology than 
fear of defeat. It is hardly possible for the German, 
whose country has been the battle-field of Europe, to 
appreciate this feeling or to understand how it has been 
impressed upon us by our history; but it exists, and 
allowances must be made for it. Once it is appreciated 
it will be clear that our determination to maintain the 
two-Power standard is not a threat. 

But though mutual misinterpretations of naval 
armaments may have contributed to the _ ill-feeling 
between the two countries, they are not the cause of it. 
The German cannot complain if Great Britain pays his 
country the compliment of regarding it as the strongest 
Power in Europe, but he is on firmer ground when he 
protests against the suggestion that she is planning 
the invasion of England. And it is to rebut any such 
suggestion that Berlin is preparing to receive with 
especial warmth the British King and Queen. There is 
no ground for questioning German sincerity. Wars do 
not arise out of nothing, and what possible causes of 
conflict exist between the two Powers? Economically 
they are rivals, but economic rivalry need be no bar to 
friendship. ‘There is but one source of danger. Should 
Germany show signs of absorbing the two small States 
on her eastern frontier, the situation for this country 
would be critical ; but there are no signs of any thought 
of such ventures at this moment. 

Nor must it be forgotten that both Englishmen and 
Germans have other things to think of besides their 
mutual relations. Germany is busy with internal 
problems, In almost every State in the Empire the 
question of electoral reform has lately come to the 
fore ; there have been demonstrations in Berlin and 
riots in Dresden. Moreover, the Empire itself is 
still dealing with a constitutional question of the 
first magnitude—the control of foreign policy—and 
is also confronted with the less exciting but equally 
important task of balancing its accounts. It is to 
these two matters that Prince Billow devoted the bulk 
of his speech in the Prussian Landtag on Tuesday, 
and the Prince is too closely in touch with public 
opinion, and, just at present, too much dependent 
upon it, to distort the perspective of political facts 
to soothe the qualms of the foreigner. It is not too 
much to say that at no date since the Empire was con- 
stituted were the Germans more pressingly engaged 
with domestic matters than they are to-day. In every 
Federation there must be friction between the central 
Government and the constituent States until the balance 
of authority swings definitely to one side or the other. 
To the foreigner the conflict is of historic interest only ; 


cracies that interests us. 


but it absorbs all the attention of the people imme- 
diately concerned, and it is in such a conflict that the 
German people are now engaged. In foreign politics 
the issue has been raised whether control is to be vested 


in the States as represented by the Federal Council or 


in the Empire as represented by the Emperor or by the 
Reichstag ; and in financial matters the present dead- 
lock has arisen because the States regard direct 
imperial taxation as an encroachment on their sovereign 
rights. These are no trifles to be adjusted by. con- 
ferences between officials in Berlin; they demand the 
best thought of the people themselves, and while they 
remain undealt with leave neither the leisure nor the 
means for an aggressive foreign policy. 


PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


HE President of the United States is engaged in 
a strenuous dispute with Congress, a libel action 
against a newspaper serving as a side-show. The 
facts of the dispute cannot be accurately known on this 
side of the Atlantic, nor from our point of view do 
they much matter. The President who is Mr. Roose- 
velt until March, has asserted that the Secret Service 
money is devoted to corrupt uses, and has accused 
Senator Tillman of dishonest dealing in lands. The 
Senator, ‘‘ more Americano ’’, has retorted by alleging 
the existence of ‘‘ petty graft’’ within the White 
House, while Congress, both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, has denounced the President for 
inconsistency and illegality, particularly in consenting 
to the absorption by the Steel Trust of the Tennessee 
Iron and Steel Works, and more generally of what we 
should call a breach of privilege in accusing the Legis- 
lature of a malversation of public moneys. After his 
wholesale denunciation of Trusts, it certainly looks as 
if Mr. Roosevelt had been guilty of inconsistency im not 
setting on his law officers to prevent the amalgamation 
of the Tennessee Works with the Steel Trust, and we 
believe that the President has justified his action by 
pleading that trade was bad and that some step was 
necessary to restore confidence to capital. Whatever 
may be his faults of temper, his commonplaceness of 
mind, and his vulgarity of expression, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal integrity is unassailable, and the feeble and 
spiteful ‘‘ tu quoques ’’ of members of either House of 
Congress accused of ‘‘a steal ’’ may be put aside. 
Indeed, as we have said, the precise charges and 
counter-charges matter not at all. It is the play of 
constitutional forces in the greatest of modern demo- 
The President accuses Con- 
gress, both corporately and individually, of corruption. 
Congress, both corporately and individually, accuses 
the President of violating the Constitution by an undue 
interference with the Legislature, which, as it asserts, 
with perfect correctness, is independent of the Govern- 
ment. 

The President, the Senate, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives are alike chosen for short periods of office by 
universal suffrage, though the method of election differs 
in each case. The President is supposed to be chosen 
by an electoral college, or body of electors chosen by the 
people for no other function than that of electing him. 
The founders of the American Constitution fondly 
hoped that a small body of presidential electors would, 
in the quiet seclusion of an electoral college, choose the 
best man as Chief Magistrate, irrespective of party. 
Other founders of Constitutions have indulged in similar 
dreams of evading the party machine. As a fact, the 
electors of the President are chosen by the great party 


| conventions, composed by delegates from the different 
_ States, their function is purely nominal, and the 


! 


President is as much the creature of the party machine 
as the Congressman. The Senators are elected by the 
local Legislatures of the States, which are themselves 
elected by universal suffrage. The members of the 
House of Representatives, commonly called Congress- 
men, are elected directly by the voters in districts, like 
our members of Parliament. So that while the forms 
differ, there being a presumed process of sifting in the 
cases of the President and the Senators, the Executive 
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and both branches of the Legislature in the United 
States draw their authority from the same source : each 
is the elected servant of ‘‘ the beast with many heads ”’. 
In the quarrel between its deputies which side docs the 
Hydra take? Do the American electors support the 
one man, who is the Government, or do they support the 
bodies, who make the laws? Quite obviously the 
American nation supports the one man, the Executive 


_ against the Legislature. We hazard this assertion, not 


only from what we have read from the American 
correspondents of English newspapers, but because 
Mr. Hearst, who is the Harmsworth of the United 
States, supports with all his newspapers the President 
against Congress. Mr. Hearst has no reason to love 
Mr. Roosevelt. The President put up one of his 
lawyers about a year ago (Mr. Elihu Root) to accuse 
Mr. Hearst of being the murderer of McKinley, and 
of a faqw other crimes, which we should think serious 
in this country. But Mr. Hearst is far too thorough- 
bred a politician either to love or hate: he feels with 
unerring instinct that the national sentiment is behind 
Mr. Roosevelt, and that is enough for him. Taking 
Mr. Hearst as a reliable indicator of the popular 
wind, we have this portentous fact, that the largest and 
most intelligent of modern democracies, quite unfettered 
in its political power, backs its Chief Magistrate against 
its Legislature. When we think of the first and second 
French Republics, which both in turn threw themselves 
at the feet of the first and third Napoleons, we cannot 
resist the conclusion that all unlimited democracies end 
in the same way, by passing under the power of one 
man. Not that we mean to compare Mr. Roosevelt to 
the uncle or the nephew of the House of Buonaparte. 
But it is precisely the mediocrity of Mr. Roosevelt that 
emphasises the danger of the inevitable end. The idea 
of representation is too difficult for democracy; but 
an individual with a strong will, and clear, if narrow, 
purpose, it does understand, and will follow and obey. 
Is there no lesson to be drawn by Englishmen from the 
struggle between President and Congress? There is 
indeed, and one which is little comfortable to those who 
love the tempered freedom of a mixed Government, 
and hate the autocracy of an individual or an Executive. 
Mr. Roosevelt is in no wise a greater man than Mr. 
Chamberlain, either in tenacity of will or power of 
expression: he is not so great a man as Mr. Glad- 
stone was, or as Mr. Asquith, if he lives, may be. 
Why should the British democracy differ in its course 
from the French and American? There are already ugly 
signs in this country of a tendency to submit to the 
Executive and to ignore the Legislature. The very real 
complaints in Parliament and the press of the tyranny 
of the Cabinet over the House of Commons by means of 
closure leave the constituencies cold. The new de- 
mocracy apparently watches with indifference the 
spectacle of the binding and muzzling of its chosen 
deputies, so long as the Government seems to be doing 
something, the more violently the better. The con- 
stitutional fact that the Executive is not separated from 
the Legislature, as in the United States, but is a part 
of and controls it, makes the danger more imminent. 
In America the President and his Cabinet (which he 
chooses for himself) have nothing to do with the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, and can 
only communicate with either by written messages. 
Ministers are not allowed to sit in either House, or, 
as in France, to attend and speak, though they some- 
times attend the Committees. All legislation begins, 
as it ought, in the Legislature, and if the President and 
his Cabinet want to get a Bill passed into law they must 
procure its introduction by a Senator or Congressman. 
There are no such things as Government measures ; and 
if a Bill fails to pass, nothing happens. It will there- 
fore be seen that Congress is really independent of the 
Government, and that if the President and his Cabinet 
choose to quarrel with the Senate or the House of 
Representatives, or both, the Legislature may easily 
defy the Executive. No bills at all would be passed, 
though Congress would no doubt pass the necessary 
votes of supply for the public service. But in this 
country the Government is an Executive Committee of 


the Legislature, its members sitting in one or the other 
House of Parliament. All legislation, except in very 
rare cases, is initiated by the Cabinet, and the Prime 
Minister holds over one branch of the Legislature the 
terrible weapon of dissolution to enforce obedience. 
The Prime Minister of England is therefore a more 
powerful person than the President of the United 
States, because he is master of both the Executive and 
the popular branch of the Legislature. Between the 
absolute rule of the Prime Minister and the people of 
Great Britain there stands at present the non-elective 
branch of the Legislature, which is threatened, if not 
with abolition, with such a curtailment of power as to 
render it useless. Truly, as Sir Henry Maine said, 
nothing is more alarming than the ease and rapidity 
with which fundamental changes in the unwritten Con- 
stitution of Great Britain are effected. We shall there- 
fore watch the contest between the President and 
Congress with an intellectual curiosity whetted by 
anxiety. For the moment the President is ‘‘ top-dog ”’ ; 
but who knows whether Congress may not in the long 
run ‘‘ put him out and down ’?? With Coriolanus we 
say: 
“* My soul aches 

To know, when two authorities are up, 

Neither supreme, how soon confusion 

May enter ’twixt the gap of both, and take 

The one by the other.’’ 


THE FUTURE OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


HE New Year brought friendly societies face to face 
with a series of disturbing problems, and upon 
their satisfactory solution depends to a large extent the 
future of working-class thrift. By granting old-age 
pensions the State has entered into direct competition 
with every society which provides payments after the 
pensionable age. The State, unlike the societies, 
demands no contribution, and as voluntary associations 
cannot fight against the free gifts of the Exchequer, 
their only course is to adapt their system of benefits 
to altered conditions. Thrift in relation to friendly 
societies may be taken as a rule to mean the periodical 
payment of small premiums for the purpose of securing 
medical attendance, money allowances in times of sick- 
ness, and the expenses of funerals. By some societies 
life assurance has been attempted, and others have 
launched varieties of superannuation schemes ; but in- 
surance has made little headway and superannuation 
is effective only when, as in the case of certain trade 
unions, compulsory. 

According to official returns, well over a third of our 
population is more or less directly affected by the 
friendly society movement: thus the welfare of the 
societies is of far-reaching importance. The most 
pressing question the societies have now to decide is 
whether they will continue to pay sickness benefits to 
State pensioners. In most instances it is very hard 
to determine whether the sickness of aged members 
is merely a passing and curable attack or the chronic 
weakness of a worn-out frame. Usually the kinder 
view has prevailed, and the majority of these aged 
members, though nominally on the sick list, are in 
effect receiving old-age pensions. The result has been 
to impair the financial condition of many of the older- 
established lodges, as their premiums originally were 
never calculated on the basis of such elastic treatment. 
The Pensions Act will at once bring about a stricter 
interpretation of old-age sickness, and eventually most 
of the lodges now financially unsound may with care 
recover themselves. 

Notwithstanding the existence of a number of finan- 
cially unsound lodges, the majority are in a good 
position, and those abolishing sick payments to State 
pensioners will certainly accumulate a surplus. The 
alternative then becomes a reduction of the premiums 
or the offer of added advantages : or a combination of 
both. The reduction of premiums would probably lead 
to the accession of a class of members to-day too poor 
to come into the movement, and any such tapping of a 
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lower stratum must be all to the benefit of thrift 
generally. On the other hand, every effort must be 
made to induce existing members to commute their 
rights for added benefits in place of accepting reduced 
premiums. The habit of small and regular saving en- 
gendered by friendly society membership is usually very 
persistent, and if the new benefits appear attractive, 
there is little doubt that the bulk of existing members 
will welcome them. As already mentioned, friendly 
society schemes of insurance and superannuation are 
not at present popular, but the conditions which have 
militated against success are changing rapidly. First 
the Friendly Societies Act passed last year has 
placed the societies on a fairer footing in competition 
with the provident companies now doing so extensive 
a business among the working classes in life and 
children insurance, while the saving in sickness in- 
surance already mentioned may be appropriated for the 
new benefits without greatly raising existing expendi- 
ture. Those members who are not attracted by life or 
children insurance might be induced to accept as their 
share of the saving due to the Pension Act a small 
society payment in addition to the State pension. 

Another piece of legislation which the societies sooner 
or later must consider is the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. At present it is usual to treat disabling accidents 
on the basis of sickness, with the result that those 
members who recover compensation under the Act are 
doubly provided for. As employers are compelled by 
the State to provide for their workmen in case of 
accident, further insurance seems unnecessary, and 
friendly societies would be well advised to make a rule 
that sickness payments for accidents shall be made only 
to members who do not come within the Act. Frequently 
by insuring in several societies men are able to make more 
in sickness than in health, and, if medical experts are 
to be believed, this type of case easily falls ill and is 
very difficult to cure. Malingering is not exclusively 
an employer’s trouble; and friendly societies and sick 
clubs would find their expenditure considerably reduced 
if they boldly struck at the root of the evil by limiting 
the total amount receivable from all sources in cases of 
sickness. 

Finally, without in any way wishing to impute blame, 
is the existing financial management of friendly societies 
all that it might be? The average member cares little 
and knows less of actuaries and auditors and their 
doings : he is content to let his better-educated members 
manage the lodge for him. Frequently premiums are 
too small, and lodges as a result what is euphemis- 
tically termed ‘‘ unfinancial ’’. The officials too often 
shrink from unpleasant revelations, and the future is 
left to take care of itself. The break-up of a lodge is 
serious enough for its members, but the harm done to 


thrift in the district is irremediable. The movement is | 


now widespread, and involves millions of capital belong- 
ing to those who can least afford to lose it. The stage 
has been reached at which careful Government audit 
and inquiry are necessary. The well-managed society 
can welcome as a good advertisement the most search- 
ing examination, while the ill-managed will receive the 
exposure it deserves. 


THE CITY. 

Wwe got any underwriting of the Russian loan? 

That is the question which the various under- 
writers in the City have been asking one another during 
the past week. Apparently Messrs. Baring either con- 
fined the underwriting to a very select circle of inti- 
mates, or, more probably, took the whole £5,000,000 
themselves in order to resell it to the public at higher 
prices. The Government of Canada issued their loan 
on Friday, as did the Argentine Great Western its 


£1,000,000 debentures (5 per cent.) at 108. The list of | 


applications for the Argentine issue was closed yesterday, 


though applications received by the first post this morn- | 


ing will be considered and sharcholders may apply up to 
the first post Tuesday morning. Despite small fluctua- 
tions, the market for Argentine railways is probably the 
best in the House. 


Other markets in the Stock Exchange seem bewitched 
by some malign influence, for they are utterly stagnant. 
Whether it is the continuing multiplicity of new issues 
by Governments, municipalities, and railway com- 
panies, or whether it is the fear of the coming Budget, 
the refusal of prices to move is an indisputable fact. 
For a long time we refused to believe that anything 
so indefinite as distrust of Lloyd-Georgian finance 
could affect business men in their dealings. But we 
have come round to the conclusion that there must be 
something in it—that, and the absence of any leading 
spirits in the speculative markets. Sir Felix Schuster, 
who is not reckoned as an optimist, sees better times 
coming ; while Lord St. Aldwyn, as chairman of the 
London Joint Stock Bank, gravely rebukes the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for dealing with the national 
finances in a spirit of levity. That Consols and other 
‘* trustee ’’ securities are more likely to fall than to 
rise is certain enough. But why should mines and rail- 
ways be affected by increasing the income-tax or the 
death-duties, by a heavier licence-duty, or by a new tax 
on building values? The only answer possible is thaz 
when the moneyed class conceives itself to be unfairly 
taxed it loses heart or turns sulky, and the small men 
follow the big operators. 

In the Kaffir Circus there is hardly any change at all. 
Modders keep steady at 113 and Rand Mines at 7f. A 
new candidate for favour was introduced on Thursday in 
the shape of Solomon’s Temple Tin Mines, with a capital 
of 100,000 shares of £1, of which 75,000 have been 
issued as fully paid. The shares have been started on 
the market at 14, and on merits are believed by their 
backers to be certain to go to a much higher figure. 
Solomon’s Farm, the property in question, is in the Sterk 
River district of the Transvaal, and adjoins Groefontein, 
on which the Transvaal Consolidated Land Company is 
profitably working tin deposits. Forty-one tons of tin 
ore, which realised £2500, have already been extracted 
from the farm. The tin ore is of a very high grade, 
ranging apparently from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent., 
and occurs in the form of what are known as ‘‘ sausages’’, 
which are found in pipes or chimneys, a number of which, 
according to the engineer’s cable, show on the surface. 
Another adjoining farm, called Zaiplatz, has already 
shipped £50,000 worth of tin to Europe. The area of 
Solomon’s Temple is 7000 acres, and experts of repute 
are confident that it will turn out to be a very valuable 
tin mine indeed ; while from a market point of view, it is 
said, we know not with what truth, that the shares in 
adjoining tin properties, like Zaiplatz and Bischoff, stand 
at £3 and £4. The company is incorporated in the 
Transvaal, so that the shares will be dealt in not for 
special but the next settlement. The old favourites, 
Modders, Apex, Rand Mines, Gold Fields, are so stale 
that it would be quite a relief to deal in tin instead of 
gold shares. We do not know whether the rearrange- 
ment of capital in that ill-starred undertaking, the Peking 
Syndicate, will satisfy the three classes of shareholders. 
The committee is certainly composed of able and well- 
known men. It does not look as if the holders of Shansis 
and ordinary shares had anything to complain of, though 
we are told that the holders of the 100 deferred shares 
(1s.) are not pleased. As the holders of ordinary shares 
are to receive cighteen new shares of tos. for one old 
share, Peking new shares at par would stand at £9, 
and therefore look cheap at their present figure, though 
we do not profess to understand this mysterious jumble 
of Mr. Carl Meyer’s finance. There is a certain class 
of German financier who never can make a simple 
arrangement. 


SUFFRAGITIS. 
By Pat.”’ 
Il.—-SOLUTION, 
| ‘Ts lady of Europe is a new product—and she of 
America still more so. Three hundred years ago 
there were a few ladies, the rest being women, and 
there was no great change in the proportion until about 
a hundred years ago; but since then the definition has 
| been extending rapidly, on a financial ‘ footing ” 
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enlarged by the men, until now it is more true to say 
that we have a few women and the rest are ladies. It 
is probable that our shop assistants at present have 
more manners, if not better, than the courtiers of 
Elizabeth’s time, and probably this applies even more 
on the Continent thag in England. 

This multiplication of the lady in Europe in our time 
has arisen mainly from the development of science and 
its application to industry, which has laid family 
foundations more extensive, if not more permanent, 


' than the territorial or physiocratic interest, hitherto the 


basis of what we call the educated classes ; and though 
the bulk of our ladies now are machine-made, from the 
steam-engine, the smelting-furnace, and the spinning- 
jenny, the product ceases to differ essentially from that 
of territorial derivation, not to mention that education 
has extended even more than means, with the wealthy 
taxed to educate others in addition to educating them- 
selves. With such a vast evolution in the material 
basis of life, the incidence of class distinction has pro- 
foundly changed, presenting us to such a world as was 
never to be studied before. The transition in the social 
structure from the territorial to the industrial, filling 
out the main body of the design by the growth of the 
middle classes, has made the extremes less directly 
conscious of one another, realising a completeness and 
symmetry never before known in civilisation; but the 
new organism brings new appetites, and these are at 
some trouble in adapting themselves to the social fare. 
Let us look at the effect on woman, on her status and 
on her attitude towards life. 

The territorial footing, becoming a factor instead of 
an entity, still set the fashion, which meant that we 
‘‘ must provide for our girls’’; and the others, the 
multitude, followed the lead, a vast, idle mass, with 
their mankind at work, leaving them half their lives 

. . . 
unoccupied as compared with their sisters of the older 
order, whose men, nearly as idle as themselves, could 
always wait on them to fill up their lives in the little 
ways which women like—and which prevent them from 
making public speeches. Man had better make enough 
private speeches to woman, or the hen crows, and 
woman makes a public speech for man. 

The territorials know still how to occupy themselves 
privately, but the industrials find it increasingly hard, 
with their men still at work, the incomes increasingly 
insufficient for an ‘‘ establishment ’’, and middle-class 
gentility accepting the standard of the bricklayer—the 
sizes of the houses in which they live. I should like to 
know the exact number of such families in England 
living near their income, with the sons at work and the 
daughters idle. These idle daughters are now a vast 
multitude. How do they spend their lives? There is 
really nothing to do in the house that cannot be done 
by Ma and the maids, and it is part of ‘* the position ”’ 
to keep enough maids to assure the idleness of the 
daughters. Maud finds the tennis court a ‘‘ slow ”’ 
place until George arrives ‘‘ from the city ’’, and the 
winter would be worse still were it not for things like 
“ The Sorrows of Satan’’ and ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins’’, 
which, ‘‘ genius ’’ notwithstanding, leave a vague want 
in Maud’s psychology. It is rather dreadful to be a 
real lady among men who must work. 

What matter if it is for Maud that George works so 
hard? All the same, her life is more than half a blank 
until late dinner, when he comes from the laboratory 
or the counting-house, combining the methods of a 
workman with the manners of a marquess. His 
problem is really to get Maud normally occupied, which 
she obviously is not at present. That may come, must 
come, for has her father not called him ‘‘ a level-headed 
young fellow ’’’? But Ma, with four daughters, keeps 
three maids, making eight women in one house, and the 
solution for George is still far off—unless he drags 
Maud down to the kitchen! It would be a far less com- 
plex position of affairs were he not such a ‘*‘ thorough 
gentleman ’’ and she not such a “ perfect lady '’; but 
the smelting-furnace is still ablaze, and the spinning- 
jenny is still a-spinning, and we must face as best we 
‘can the social problems that come to us in this way out 
of fluxions and cog-wheels. 


I repeat, How do this vast throng of perfect ladies 
spend their lives? Throughout Europe for a hundred 
years they have been increasing and idle, with ideal 
opportunities to educate themselves, and expensively 
prepared to do so. Their towns and cities are rich in 
libraries, art galleries, and specialised schools, with the 
taxpayer’s purse open in pursuit of genius to finance 
it. Their homes are provided, by the men, with the 
media of current thought in all branches of education, 
learning and knowledge ; and, unlike the lot of the men, 
their time is their own, and they are free to follow such 
creative impulses as extend the boundaries of life. 
What is the result ? 

They ‘‘ study musie’’. They paint cartloads of 
‘* pictures ’’. They sometimes read books of science 
and philosophy. Yet, with all their opportunities as 
compared with the men, where is their contribution to 
the arts and the sciences? At the annual drawing 
exhibitions in the art schools we can pick out the work 
of the women by its dead stiffness, its lack of motive 
and vitality, its mimetic atrophy, and, above all, its 
want of objectivity. The ‘‘ artistic’? woman finds a 
superficial thrill in a palette of water-colours, and the 
‘* pretty ’’ illusion lasts for a year or two; but she is 
incapable of the vital realities that underlie colour and 
give zsthetic meaning to its treatment. After more 
than two thousand years of poetry, music and sculpture, 
the arts most dependent on original power, is there more 
than one product—Sappho—f the first order to the credit 
of the sex? I suppose ten women study music to one 
man, and yet nearly all the creative work in music 's by 
men, in many cases produced while they had to work for 
their living in some other way, and while the ladies were 
idle. 

In education we find a corresponding incapacity 
illustrated. The ‘‘ girl graduate ’’ has become an 
institution, passing examinations with men, and show- 
ing that she can see the ideas of others; but after she 
has taken her degree, when the real test of education 
begins, we look in vain for her original contribu- 
tion to the world of ideas. She has already grown 
grey in her Mid-Victorian ‘‘ culture ’’, but, in the 
essentials, remains as much an intellectual copy as the 
more charming student of ‘‘ the polite letter-writer ”’ 
a hundred years before her. She has learnt to ‘‘ write ’’, 
but her contribution to literature from these centuries 
of leisure and privilege is little more than a post- 
Victorian sensation in comparative physiology, now 
further degenerating into a Sociological Scream. There 
are exceptions, and because they approach the standard 
of men. 

As might be expected, the leaders of ‘‘ the move- 
ment ’’ arise in this idle throng of the middle classes. 
They are the gauges of an unappropriated force, 
capable to indicate the rising pressure, but not the 
forgotten purpose. It is a problem of energy out of 
right relation to normal ends, producing conditions 
essentially explosive and ‘‘ turning wisdom to folly as 
nourishment to wind ’’. It is a luxurious surplus of 
life-power wildly attempting to recover its lost place 
in the economy of life; the voice of subconscious 
maternity turning motherhood into controversial vio- 
lence to demand birthrights in strange alternatives. 
I am not writing of the normal woman, married or 
single, who is still at home, happy because normal, 
and useful because happy; but of her at war with 
Providence, the surplus woman, the super-caloric, who, 
made useless by her privileges and unnatural by her 
uselessness, raves for a destiny unknown to Nature, and 
calls on man, after all his sacrifices in her favour, to 
accelerate her descent into some wild world of her own 
where passion shall be without poetry and the voices of 
children never heard. As Dean Wilkinson said on the 
Irish question, ‘‘ They do not know what they want, 
and will not be happy until they get it ’’. 

Since the obvious origin of the malady is idleness, the 
cure is, Make them work! or—still more desperate— 
Marry them! In any case, give them ‘‘ the vote ’’ or 
any other toy that may ease the noise until such time as 
they find out that they are women. 
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MESSINA. 


[_ 08D. Thou hast crushed Thy tender ones, o’er- 
thrown 
Thy strong, Thy fair ; Thy man Thou hast unmanned, 
Thy elaborate works unwrought, Thy deeds undone, 
Thy lovely sentient human plan unplanned, 
Destroyer, we have cowered beneath Thine own 
Immediate, unintelligible hand. 


Lord, Thou hast hastened to retrieve, to heal, 

To feed, to bind, to clothe, to quench the brand, 
To prop the ruin, to bless and to anneal ; 

Hast sped Thy ships by sea, Thy trains by land, 
Shed pity and tears; our shattered fingers feel 

Thy mediate and intelligible hand. 


ALICE MEYNELL. 


THE ENGLISH OPERA SEASON. 
By Fitson Youna. 


| 
| 
| 


i lg presentation of Wagner’s operas is still one of 
the greatest enterprises in the world of music and 
drama, and the way in which it is performed becomes a | 
question of increasing importance. The effect of good | 
or bad performances is far-reaching, and concerns not | 
only the chances of further and more popular perform- | 
ances, but also the whole future of opera in this country. | 
The outlay of money, time, and trouble is so great, and | 
the demand upon the public so considerable, that an 
enterprise such as the present season of Wagnerian (and 
other) opera in English at Covent Garden can only be | 
justified by a high degree of artistic as well as financial 
success. To perform ‘‘ The Ring ’’ and ‘‘ Meister- | 
singer ’’ even indifferently would have, at this time of 
day, a deplorable effect on the popularity of these great | 
works, and therefore on our chances of securing in the 
near future anything like ideal conditions for the per- 

formance of opera. 

It is, therefore, with considerable searching of heart, 
and an unusually oppressive sense of the folly of writing 
anything but the actual truth, that I write of these per- | 
formances. I have—as anyone must have who has any | 
practical knowledge of the work involved, the difficulties | 
to be surmounted, the endless compromises to be made | 
in an opera house if the curtain is to go up at all—a | 
profound sympathy with all those on whom the work of 
preparation falls. Conductor, manager, stage-manager, | 
machinist, electrician, property-master, costumier, | 
scene-painter—they have all their individual problems, | 
and each must fight for as large a share as possible of | 
the available resources. I believe I am right in saying | 
that the only man who has anything like a free hand at | 
Covent Garden is Dr. Richter; he says what band he | 
must have, what cast he will accept, the minimum 
number of rehearsals that he will consent to, and so on. 
Therefore upon him, and perhaps him alone, would rest 
the blame for any shortcomings in his department. For 
the rest, I see evidences of compromise—necessary com- 
promise—on every hand. As I read these performances, 
and particularly the work on the stage, it appears that 
the management has said to the head of each depart- 
ment: ‘* Here are the scenery and properties, here is 
the wages list, this is the electric installation—do the 
very best you can with them. The point is not what you 
would like to do, or could do if we rebuilt the theatre 
for you, but what you can do in the existing circum- 
stances.”’ 

One must remember that the Opera Syndicate are not 
philanthropists, but business men—anxious no doubt to 
make a profit, but also, as I believe, sincerely anxious to | 
keep up the artistic credit of the Opera. One must | 
remember also that the Covent Garden people have been | 
bitten more than once; have spent (no doubt not very | 
wisely) huge sums on staging “‘ The Ring "’ in a costly | 
manner, and been damned for their pains. They have 
been through the period of expensive and terrific realism | 
(will they ever forget the Hall of the Gibichungs?) and | 

‘ 


have gone back to the old conventional backcloths and 
flats and borders. Probably they are wise ; for from what 
I have seen of the methods of the so-called expert 
German stage-manager his use of the ‘‘ free hand ’’ is to 
insist on an entirely new and expensive set of scenery 
which only substitutes new absurdities for the old ones— 
and the new ones do not work so smoothly. 

We may assume, then, that it was a case of having 
‘* The Ring ”’ under the old scenic conditions, or not 
having it at all. I am glad to be able to say that the 
performance is good enough to justify the production, 
even with all its shortcomings. I will deal with them 
later—not by any means for the joy of carping, but 
because the Covent Garden Syndicate have shown them- 
selves to be really in earnest about Wagner, and deserve 
the compliment of serious criticism. But the merits of 
the production are of a particularly interesting kind. 
Dr. Richter, for example, who has never gone in for 
fine shades in the interpretation of ‘‘ The Ring ’”’, has 


_ concentrated himself on getting a smooth performance 


and achieving unity and breadth rather than fineness of 


| detail, which he reserves for his old love ‘‘ Meister- 


singer ’’. Thanks chiefly to him, there is no longer any 
marvel in a good orchestral interpretation of the score. 
The players are most of them familiar with it, and are 
nowadays called upon for much more difficult feats in 
modern scores, although there are few that are so 
exhausting as ‘‘ Rheingold ’’, with its two and a half 
hours of continuous playing and bar-counting. Given 


| experienced players, and enough of them, the orchestral 


achievement is fairly simple—up to a certain point. Dr. 
Richter always takes his band far beyond that point, 
chiefly by his power to imbue them with a sense of 


| magnificent, serene security ; so that down in that glow- 


ing pit of sound, where no one player can see anything 


' but a tossing commotion of elbows and fiddle-sticks, 


nor hear anything but the disturbing voices of the 


| instruments about him or the muttered counting of his. 


desk-neighbour, that massive, placid Teutonic face 
with the narrow observant eyes and the beard falling in 
a long grave angle on the shirt-front appears like a 
beacon above the waves, and is a symbol of that artistic 
mastery which at once dominates and reassures us. If I 
were to select any one group of players for special praise 
I would choose the tubas and trombones—especially. 
the tubas, and more especially the contra-bass tuba, in 
‘* Siegfried ’’; and to anyone interested in obscure 
perfection I would recommend a study of that right- 
hand corner of the orchestra which generates the 
profoundest tones, and which contains artists as. 
eminent in their department, and almost as unique, as 
Dr. Richter in his. 

Another merit of the production is the absence from 
it of ‘‘ stars ’’’, and the consequent high average of 
the vocal performance. Before the season is over I 
think it not unlikely that more than one reputation will 
have been made, and several confirmed. I will wait 
until the end of the season for that, however ; at present 
I will merely say that the American singer, Mrs. Frease- 
Green, who as Sieglinde in ‘‘ Walkiire ’’ made on 
Monday her first appearance on any stage, is likely to- 
earn very considerable distinction. I shall know more 
about her after seeing her as Eva in ‘‘ Meistersinger ”’ ; 
but it is already obvious that she has great intelligence, 
a genuine sympathy with the music, a good voice and a 
charming presence. The same applies to Mrs. Saltz- 
mann-Stevens, the new Briinnhilde; we have for long 
been far too tolerant in accepting the staggering of a fat 
woman about the stage as a substitute for the classic 
tradition in deportment and demeanour ; and it was a 
special pleasure to see a Briinnhilde who knew how to 
awake and greet the sun with something of the essential 
awe and dignity and maiden sublimity of the ideal. 

And now for the mounting. I read with amazement 
the pronouncement of my colleagues in the daily press 
that it ‘‘ leaves nothing to be desired ’’ and “‘ is in 
every way a credit ’’, &c. I can only say, not at all 
humbly, that 1 disagree with them. It leaves very 
much to be desired, and it is in no way a “‘ credit ’’ to. 
anyone concerned, least of all to Covent Garden. If it 
is not an actual discredit to the theatre, it is because it 
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js at any rate not pretentious. But is it possible that 
my friends who praise it forget the whole purpose of 
scenery and lighting—namely, to produce illusion? 
They treat it as a convention, and, I suppose, praise it 
because the colouring or the composition of the scenes 
happens to be good. There is plenty of good scene- 

inting, but there is not twopence-halfpenny worth of 
illusion in the whole thing. By dint of no amount of 
gazing upon the stage can one forget that it is a stage, 
or suppose that we are in the clouds, or below the 
Rhine, or in a forest, or indeed anywhere except at 
Covent Garden Theatre W.C. Owing to the pretty 
green lighting of the first scene in ‘‘ Rheingold ’’ one 
might, it is true, conceive oneself to be in an aquarium ; 
but the fact that the Rhine Maidens never once obey 
the law of gravity and rise to the surface when they 
stop swimming soon leads one to suspect that they 
are standing on trolleys and are being pushed about by 
strong men. 

It is a very stale joke to make fun of the difficulties 
attending Wagner productions. I am serious; and no 
doubt it is difficult to sing and watch the conductor’s 
beat if you are constricted about the middle, being 
swung of a piano-wire, and perhaps feeling a little sick. 
But none of those difficulties would be encountered if 
a little imagination were added to the ingenuity which 
the present arrangement represents. One is called 
“thankless ’’ if one calls attention to these defects; 
but why should a German stage-manager be brought 
over to make mistakes which an Englishman could make 
at less cost? There is a very simple sea-scene in ‘‘ Peter 
Pan ’’ at the Duke of York’s Theatre which has more illu- 
sion about it than anything in ‘‘ Rheingold ’’. And fur- 
ther, presumably a German stage-manager is imported 
to make things work smoothly, to do things which the 
poor brutalised Englishman would not be artistic enough 
to think of : why, then, does he not do them? Iam 
speaking now of definite evidences of carelessness, 
stupidity, or sheer lack of stage-knowledge—it is not 
my business to decide which. Item: What is the use of 
a backcloth carefully painted to represent clouds if it 
catches in the flats, spreads into wrinkles, and brutally 
advertises the fact that it is not clouds, but cloth? 
(‘Walkie ’’, Act II.). Item : It is more natural for mists 
to rise than to fall; why are they represented by a 
painted coarse gauze let down from above, with a 
straight bottom edge that descends like a parlour- 
window? It is equally easy to have a very long fine 
gauze packed and folded across the back of the stage 
itself (the rocks would conceal it) and wound slowly up 


at the appointed time. If the first part of the gauze is 


left unpainted, and the painting is begun very thin and 
irregular, gradually becoming denser, the illusion is 
quite satisfactory. Item: Why do almost all the light- 
ing effects come on too late and too suddenly? (1) The 
orchestra utters the sword motive ; (2) Siegmund looks 
expectantly at the tree; (3) a very cold and gassy flame 
starts up on the hearth; (4) after an agonising interval 
a light, apparently from inside the tree, shines coarsely 
on the sword (‘‘ Walkiire’’, Act I.). That is the order in 
which things happened on Monday night, and it is a 
quite wanton and unnecessary stultification of one of 
Wagner’s most simple and beautiful symbolic effects— 
the embers of the fire falling together and leaping into a 
flame which catches the bright hilt of the sword. The 
best way to produce that effect is to do it actually, and 
the stage is quite dark enough for a good flame from 
the fireplace actually to light up the sword. In any case 
the passion for using incandescent glow lamps on the 
stage as a substitute for proper lighting effects is one 
that should be held in check. Item: Does our German 
stage-manager seriously believe that a painted gauze 
looks the same when the light is in front as it does when 
the light is behind? Because if he does, he is mistaken; 
and if he does not, he played something very like a 
practical joke on the audience in ‘‘ Siegfried ’’ last 
Wednesday. In the change of scene in the last act, the 
stage being quite dark, a very effective gauze cloth 
representing clouds, and dimly lit by the front floats, 
came down in front of the stage, and (a little late, of 
course) met the steam and melted into it with quite a 


good effect. When the change of scene (which was 
thus quite beautifully and effectively curtained) was 
complete, Loge’s naphtha flare outfit came into blinding 
operation at the back of the stage and revealed—a wild 
rocky place on the summit of mountains, with a piece of 
gauze hanging in front of it. The misty clouds which 
had charmed one the minute before appeared, when lit 
from the wrong side, as mysterious black marks on the 
gauze. A quite effective scene was thus utterly spoiled 
and made to look ridiculous. The way to manage that 
change is quite simple. Let me recommend this: (1) All 
lights off. (2) Turn on steam. (3) Let down the 
gauze cloth and turn on the floats dimly and slowly. 
(4) By the time the cloth is half down the steam will 
have met it. As soon as the steam is full on, and 
the change at the back of the stage is complete, turn 
off the floats and raise the gauze cloth. (5) Loge’s 
flames. (6) Turn off steam. (7) Bring on the lights— 


| first red; then red and blue; then red, blue, and white, 


and so on; slowly, until pure white is reached, one 
batten after another, beginning with the front of 
the stage. And finally, why is the steam always late 
at Covent Garden? Quite an effective use of steam 
curtains can be made in Wagner’s operas, but a mere 
faint vapour suggestive of washing-day is useless. What 
happens is that at the moment indicated in the score 
where steam clouds should rise, the steam is no doubt 
turned on; but the pipes being of some length, and 
probably full of condensed steam and cold water, it is 
quite a minute before any steam appears. When it does 
come, it is too late, and there is never enough of it. 
There is a dreadful parsimony about the provision of 
steam at the Royal Opera. 

It is absurd that one should have to write thus about 
the A B C of stage-management in a metropolitan 
Opera-house. I would much rather write about the 
many musical merits-of the performances, which are 
really more important than the defects ; but so far they 
have received all the attention, and the defects little or 
none. In any case, let everyone who cares for opera 
support this production, and so give both its merits and 
its defects a greater significance. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND ITS CRITICS. 
By LAuRENCE BInyon. 


© Gap winter exhibition at Burlington House has 
roused a good deal of stir and controversy. 
Instead of the expected Old Masters, the galleries are 
filled with modern paintings, mostly by living men, 
comprising a single private collection. It is this last 
feature which has provoked the sharpest criticism, 
though many people who miss the always interesting 
Old Master show are quite ready to condemn the 
Academy for having a modern exhibition in the winter 
at all. Certainly a duplication of the summer exhibition 
is anything but desirable ; but a well-selected representa- 
tive collection of art that is no longer contemporary 
but yet recent, the art which is beginning to win its 
way to the name of classic, would be welcome as an 
occasional interlude in the procession of Old Masters. 
One cannot help regretting that the Academy has never 
taken the opportunity of getting together an exhibition 
of English art of the nineteenth century ; of doing what 
the organisers of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 did for 
French art of that period. How fine a gallery might 
be arranged if the selectors chose but the best, and how 
full of instruction and inspiration for English art of 
to-day! We should realise what the modern art of 
England was, in its strength and its weakness ; and it 
is just in loss of continuity, in a lack of concentration 
and direction, that our art of the present day betrays 
its helplessness. A few years ago the winter season at 
Burlington House was devoted to English art of the 
last half-century ; but the period was ill-defined, there 
was no attempt to group or emphasise the strong 
significant movements, and the exhibition was neither 
instructive nor impressive. What has the Academy 
done this winter, and with what object? It has put on 
its walls, without any selection, the very extensive 
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series of modern paintings collected by the late Mr. 
MacCulloch. Has it done this to save itself trouble, 
or to glorify the memory of Mr. MacCulloch, or to 
uplift the public taste and to provide an inspiring 
example to the student and the younger generation of 
artists? Who shall say? Apparently the Academy 
itself had no unanimous feeling on the question ; some 
would have preferred a selection ; but no selection was 
made. On the one hand we find the Academy attacked 
for giving the prestige of its name and influence to a 
private collection, and thereby, if it comes to be sold 
later on, causing an undue inflation of prices. On the 
other we find the Academy applauded for a splendid and 
courageous attempt to stimulate and encourage living 
painters by discontinuing its policy of turning Burling- 
ton House every winter into a temporary museum for 
the ‘‘ display of decayed relics’. I quote from the 
rather amazing preface to the illustrated catalogue of 
the MacCulloch collection published by the ‘* Art 
Journal ”’. 

Now some people may say, as no doubt some of the 
Academicians are saying, Why should not the Academy 
do what it likes within its own walls? A similar atti- 
tude was taken up over the administration of the 
Chantrey Bequest. But, as Mr. MacColl most justly 
pointed out in that case, the Academy cannot be allowed 
to pose on certain occasions as the nationally accredited 
representative of British art and on other occasions, 
when it suits it, to claim the privileges of a private club. 
The Academy has high responsibilities to the public ; 
only by forfeiting all claim to be in any sense a national 
institution can it disavow them. The exhibiting of a 
private collection en bloc is a dangerous precedent, of 
doubtful propriety. But if such an experiment be made, 
the public has at least the right to expect that the 
standard of the collection exhibited should be high, 
that it should represent a scrupulous and exacting 
choice. Perhaps in the judgment of the Academy the 
MacCulloch collection fulfils these conditions. We may 
‘assume at any rate that, since it is exhibited in the 
place of the usual show of Old Masters, it is put forward 
with something of a challenge to the public to prove 
the achievements of modern painting. Those who visit 
the galleries will draw their own conclusions as to the 
standards of the Academy. About the collection itself 
I shall write later. At the moment it seems to me 
opportune to say something on a question which the 
controversy regarding the exhibition has raised. 

What must have struck everyone in reading what 
has been said both for and against this exhibition is the 
paramount insistence on the commercial aspect of the 
situation. We all know what complaints have been 
raised at the great sums given for works by Old 
Masters, and what lamentings have been outpoured over 
the neglect of modern painters and the decline in the 
market value of their work. The editor of the ‘‘ Art 
Journal’s ’’ illustrated catalogue is quite frank about 
the matter. According to him, the Academy has abused 
its influence as the most powerful of the intermediaries 
between the ‘‘ producers and consumers of art work ’’— 
O shade of Whistler, what a phrase to treasure and to 
muse upon !—it has, by its winter exhibitions, brought 
about an overvaluing of minor old masters; and now 
of course its change of policy is to be lauded and made 
welcome. This account of the cause of the decline in 
price of modern work is current in many quarters, but, 
I believe, is quite fallacious. Minor old masters, as a 
whole, do not fetch large prices. It is true that certain 
classes of painting, such as English eighteenth-century 
portraits, are overvalued ; that is because they go with 
eighteenth-century furniture ; it is the fashion. Master- 
pieces of the greatest men fetch extravagant sums ; but 
the buyers of these are exceedingly few in number. 
What makes value for the collector is, about all things, 
rarity. Whether it be a postage stamp or a painting, 
the collector wants to possess what no one else pos- 
sesses. And obviously it is much easier to secure rarity 
among the works of the dead than among the works 
of the living. The rarest of modern masters is Matthew 
Maris ; and it is precisely he among all contemporaries 
whose work, if I am not misinformed, fetches the 


highest price. Too much is produced nowadays. But 
what most of all has frightened and bewildered collec. 
tors of modern work, the rich men who most honourably 
and laudably wish to do some service to the living art 
of this country, is the formidable slump in the value of 
pictures bought a generation ago under the auspices 
of the Academy for enormous sums as “‘ pictures of the 
year’. Wealthy collectors who were not sure of their 
own discernment relied on the Academy, and made 
extremely poor bargains. Whatever may be said about 
overvaluing of Old Masters now, it is certain that in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century the works of 
popularly successful living artists sold for absurdly 
inflated prices. These artists lived like merchant 
princes. Their successor’ seem to think that if they do 
not have palaces likewise, art must be going to the 
dogs, and collectors are neglecting their duty ; and all 
because of unfair competition on the part of the dead. 
They complain of the sums given for pictures by men 
like Rembrandt. Would they be content to live as 
Rembrandt lived, still thinking, when all prosperity had 
left him, only of how to surpass his former best? I 
think not. The aim of the Academy seems to be to 
retain or regain the rich ‘‘ consumer ’’ at all costs; to 
be popular, whatever happens. We find Sir Hubert 
von Herkomer devoting a lecture to open flattery of 
** the Philistine ’’, to praise of the middle level of intelli- 
gence, on which artists must chiefly rely for patronage 
and a livelihood. How dignified, how edifying! And 
the main object of the present exhibition is, we can 
hardly doubt, as the editor of the ‘‘ Art Journal’s ”’ 
catalogue exults to think, an effort to reclaim collectors 
from the error of their ways. 

If artists or the Academy think that this is the way 
to be respected by the public, they are much mistaken. 
Their business is to produce the very best that is in 
them to do, whatever its consequences. This is the 
answer, and the only answer, to treatment of whatever 
kind. If the Academy would stand firm for some ideal, 
we should all respect it, even if we disbelieved in that 
ideal: but it stands for none. Concessions to popu- 
larity will avail it nothing in the end, even with those 
whom it seeks to gain. 


“OLIVE LATIMER’S HUSBAND.” 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


B Reve play, which was produced last Tuesday evening 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, has made me regret more 
than ever that there is not, under the present system, 
any inducement for a dramatist to write plays in less 
than three acts. Obviously, it is absurd that a man 
who has a good idea for a one-act play should cast it 
into the form of a curtain-raiser. Two other courses 
are open to him. He may cast his idea into the form 
of a short story, and send it to one of the two or three 
periodicals not hostile to short stories that have artistic 
quality. Or (the more lucrative and more exciting 
way) he may spin his idea out to the length of a play 
that will fill an evening bill. This is the way that Mr. 
Rudolph Besier has chosen. And the result was that I 
did not begin to be more than mildly interested in his 
play before the beginning of the third and last act. 

This comparative apathy was not at all due to the fact 
that Mr. Besier’s theme was a familiar one, nor to any 
idea in my head that the theme was not, in itself, one on 
which a full-length play could rightly be founded. Ibsen 
handled the theme in ‘‘ Rosmersholm ’’; and from that 
masterpiece one would not wish a word omitted. Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford handled the theme in ‘‘ The Likeness of 
the Night ’’, and I was interested throughout the course 
of that play. And I am quite prepared to be satisfied 
by other full-length plays founded on precisely the same 
basis. All I say is that this theme, in the form in which 
it presented itself to Mr. Besier’s mind, ought to have 
been treated in a play of one act. It is not difficult to 
strip off the surplusage and see just what Mr. Besier’s 
original conception was. He saw three characters 
on the stage : Mrs. Latimer, Sir Charles Weyburn, and 
Dr. Morpeth. Off the stage was a fourth character : 
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Mrs. Latimer’s husband. The antecedent history was 
as follows. Mrs. Latimer had never been in love with her 
husband. She had married him when she was a very 
young girl, simply because her parents wished it. He had 
known quite well that she did not care about him; but 
he had thought she might do so in course of time. This 
hope was not fulfilled. The person she did learn to 
care about was her husband’s old friend, Sir Charles 
Weyburn. With him she was definitely unfaithful to 
her husband. Latimer did not perhaps know how far 
she had gone; but he knew enough to make him forbid 
Weyburn to come again to the house. Some time 
elapsed, neither of the lovers seeing each other, and the 
male one bitterly ashamed of what had passed. Latimer 
contracted typhoid fever. His life was for many days 
in danger. If he survived, it would be through the 
unremitting care of his doctor and nurses. Mrs. 
Latimer felt, and hated herself for feeling, deep down 
in her heart, the hope that he would not live. And one 
night, in the very crisis of the illness, when she went 
in to her husband’s room and found the nurse fast 
asleep, and the invalid apparently asleep, she was 
tempted to steal softly away without waking the nurse; 
and to this temptation she did presently yield. All the 
next day she was haunted not only by her crime, but 
also by the doubt whether her husband had been actually 
asleep—whether he might not have seen her. That he 
had seen her is made hideously certain by what the 
doctor tells her. Latimer, while his nurse was asleep, 
had got out of bed (though the doctor had warned him 
emphatically that the slightest exertion would be fatal) 
and had written and sealed a letter to Weyburn. Also, 
he had caused to be dispatched in the morning a tele- 
gram bidding Weyburn to come instantly to see him. 
The letter itself was to be given to Weyburn so soon as 
he should arrive. Mrs. Latimer guesses the contents of 
the letter : a denunciation of her crime—a dying man’s 
denunciation that shall keep her and Weyburn apart for 
ever. In vain she urges the doctor to give the letter 
into her keeping. When Weyburn arrives, the doctor 
hands it to him, and goes back to the patient. Weyburn 
treats Mrs. Latimer with coldness, even with aversion. 
But suddenly, despite himself, his old passion re- 
awakens, and he kisses her; and then, of course, is 
overwhelmed by the ghastliness of what he has done. 
Mrs. Latimer persuades him not to read the letter till 
he has seen her husband. But the doctor comes to tell 
them that Latimer is now dead. Then Weyburn is 
going to read the letter. Mrs. Latimer puts forth all 
her ingenuity to persuade him to burn it unread. When 
she sees that he is inflexible, she claims from him the 
right to make a confession first. She confesses to him 
what she has done, and then opens the letter and reads 
it aloud. Nota word of accusation from the dying man; 
merely his declaration that he had done wrong in 
marrying a girl who did not love him ; his entire forgive- 
ness of what she and Weyburn had done; and his great 
hope that they would marry and be always very happy. 
And when the reading is finished, and Weyburn tries 
to utter some words of consolation, even of hope, ‘‘ No, 
leave me,’’ says the heart-broken woman; “ leave me 
here, with my husband.”’ 

As you perceive, all this falls into the form of a one-act 
play. The antecedent circumstances can all be gradually 
and effectively evolved by the dialogue between the 
three characters. And within the compass of the little 
play here adumbrated is contained really all that is vital 
in ‘‘ Olive Latimer’s Husband ’’. Of the time covered 
by the action of his play Mr. Besier has been sparing, 
though not so sparing as I have been of the time to be 
occupied by the performance of this abridged version. 
“* The action takes place between 6 P.M. and 10.15 P.M. 
on a Winter’s Evening. A minute is supposed to elapse 
between Acts I. and II., two hours between Acts II. 
and III.’’ But two hours and fourteen minutes of 
mimic life is too capacious a period to fit just what was 
essential to Mr. Besier’s scheme. So there had to be a 
deal of padding. And the padding is not good of its 
kind. Colonel and Mrs. Mapleson-Finch, the parents of 
Mrs. Latimer, represent, I suppose, an honest attempt 
on Mr. Besier’s part to portray types of actual life; but 


the attempt has failed miserably, and these two person- 
ages are very dull caricatures indeed, and would pass 
muster nowhere except in a Drury Lane melodrama. The 
younger daughter whom they are offering up on the 
altar of Mammon is not made real for a moment, nor 
is the sacrifice of her redeemed of its staleness. And 
when I say that her middle-aged fiancé has a bald head 
with black-dyed hair brushed forward over each ear, 
and that this make-up exactly befits him as created by 
Mr. Besier, you will have an accurate notion of his 
freshness and reality. Such characters as these do not 
serve to pass the time agreeably ; and when, as happens 
in the last act, they are dragged in at a moment of 
crucial dramatic interest, simply to spin the evening 
out, it is a marvel that the play manages to survive 
them. Its survival is a sure sign of its own essential 
strength. . 

The character of Mrs. Latimer, a very complicated 
one, is finely drawn, drawn with insight and with a 
sense of tragic pity. It is a part worthy to be played 
by Mrs. Campbell. We all rejoice to see again this great 
actress, whose dramatic power seems to have gone on 
increasing without hurt to the peculiar magic that is hers. 


POE. 


p= career is perhaps the most striking instance 
on record of contrast between a man of genius 
and his environment. Here in Europe there are plenty 
of people who cannot, or will not, understand the 
vagaries of genius; but there are plenty of people who 
can and will; the inhabitants of the United States 
of America, both in Poe’s day and our own, have about 
as much use for a genius of the more vagarious type as, 
in their own elegant diction, a toad has for a side pocket. 
We have met Americans on both sides of the Atlantic who 
looked at us as though we had committed an act of gross 
indecency because we had mentioned the bare name 
of Walt Whitman. It was Poe’s misfortune that he 
flourished, or failed to flourish, not only in the United 
States, but in that dreary period of their history which 
intervened between the War of 1812 and the Mexican 
War, and the United States are celebrating the cen- 
tenary of his birth with an enthusiasm which is perhaps 
somewhat shamefast—partly ashamed of themselves 
and partly ashamed of him. His most kindly biographer 
does not exaggerate when he says that it would have 
been better for himself, and better for the credit of his 
countrymen, if, after his dismissal from West Point, he 
had sought on some foreign shore the hospitality which 
they denied him. But though the United States was 
the worst possible place for Poe, we must admit, even 
though we exclude from consideration the apocryphal 
conduct which has been attributed to him, that he could 
scarcely have been comfortable or happy or successful, 
in the lower sense of the term, in any country. His 
character was both too independent and too unbusiness- 
like. His attitude towards life was too morbid and his 
literary standard was too uncompromising. We are 
told that his most beautiful trait was his devotion to his 
consumptive cousin-wife Virginia, née Clemm. This 
has been doubted, and we find that in fact she was 
scarcely in her grave before he was engaged to be 
married to a Mrs. Whitman, who was something of a 
poet, and to whom he sent the poem “‘ To Helen,” 
beginning ‘‘I saw thee once—once only—years ago "’. 
He then had some passages with a Mrs. Estelle Lewis, 
also a poet, for whom he wrote an anagrammatic sonnet 
on her name, which somewhat missed its mark because 
by mistake he called her Sarah instead of Estelle. After 
this disappointment he became engaged to one of the 
loves of his youth, a Mrs. Shelton, born with the 
encouraging name of Royster. He died before he could 
marry her. And it will be remembered that, while still a 
child, he conceived a strange infatuation for a Mrs. 
Stannard, the mother of a schoolmate, addressed to her 
the more famous of the two poems ‘‘ To Helen ’’, and 
was in the habit of spending his nights upon her grave. 
His works perhaps have a more universal appeal than 
those of any other American writer. We read his 
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stories with delight when we are young, and with a 
chastened pleasure when we are older. His ‘‘ Bells ”’ 
has been declaimed to us by an infinite number of 
declamatory aspirants, and has been set to music by 
no less a composer than Mr. Josef Holbrooke. His 
influence on French literature is shown by very numerous 
allusions to his writings and by its obvious concrete 
effects. But it is not difficult to find fault both with his 
poetry and with his prose. His strong individuality 
inevitably led him into mannerisms, which he had not 
sufficient self-criticism to check. Take, for instance, his 
irritating habit of repeating phrases, which is sometimes 
very effective, as in ‘‘ The Raven ’’, but sometimes quite 
the reverse, as at the climax of ‘‘ Annabel Lee ’’: 


‘In her sepulchre there by the sea— 
In her tomb by the side of the sea ’’. 


Here the modified repetition seems to us to be simply 
destructive. An exact repetition would have been more 
tolerable. Even in his best work there are singular 
lapses, often due to an unskilful handling of the metre. 
Take this, from ‘‘ The Raven’”’: 


‘* Surely, said I, surely that is something at my window 
lattice 
Let me see then what thereat is ”’ ; 


or this from the celebrated Helen poem : 


‘*Lo! in yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand ! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land ’’. 


That ‘‘ which ”’, situated where it is, pulls one’s emotion 
up with a jerk, quite apart from the conundrum presented 
by the alleged connexion of Psyche with the Holy Land. 
Or take, again, his tendency to long-windedness, due 
perhaps to the fact that his stories were written for 
magazines and not well revised. The following 
passage is taken at haphazard from ‘‘ The Fall of the 
House of Usher’’: ‘‘ With the first glimpse of the 
building a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my 
spirit. I say insufferable, for the feeling was unrelieved 
by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, senti- 
ment, with which the mind usually receives even the 
sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible’’. 
If the passage be read aloud, its quite unnecessary 
clumsiness becomes apparent, and it is very largely due 
to that most unfortunate ‘‘ I say insufferable’’. From 
that outrageous tale ‘‘ The Black Cat’’ we quote: ‘‘ the 
animal evinced a disposition to accompany me’”’. This 
sentence is undoubtedly by Poe and not by Mr. Pinero 
or an author in the ‘* Family Herald ’’. 

One portion of Poe’s writings, however, unlike the 
rest, seems to us not to have received all the attention 
which it deserves—his critical essays. No doubt they 
concern, for the most part, American productions which 
have mercifully passed from memory, and Poe’s 
treatment of a good many of them was not calculated to 
prolong their existence. But here his style is lucid and 
concise, his knowledge wide, and his criticism trenchant. 
We recommend to everyone his essay on ‘‘ The American 
Drama ’’, which contains a discussion of ‘‘ The Spanish 
Student ”’ by ‘* Professor Longfellow ’’—*‘‘ its plot is no 
plot and its characters have no character ’’—and we 
recommend, unnecessarily we feel sure, his ‘‘ Rationale 
of Verse ”’ to Professor Saintsbury. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—I. 


heer collections bought by the nation from Sir Hans 
Sloane a hundred and fifty years ago comprised 
curios of various kinds—as they were called at that 
time—and books and manuscripts. The wonderful 
Museum which is now our pride has developed itself 
on the same principles which had guided the eighteenth- 
century collector, and nearly alone among all the other 
museums in the world it can still boast of associating 
in one and the same gathering the country’s books and 
the country’s antiquities and works of art, minus, of 


course, the pictures. These principles are logic itself, 
and in thorough agreement with the ideal requisites of 
a big National Museum : we can justly be proud to be 
the only nation to put them into practice on a large 
scale. 

There was a time when history was nearly exclusively 
based on literary evidence, especially the history of 
classical times, for which the only sources of informa- 
tion used till a comparatively recent date were the 
scanty remnants of the Greek and Roman historians ; 
at present the study of the contemporary monuments 
themselves, antique buildings dug out of the earth, 
inscriptions, coins, engraved gems, statues and reliefs 
in wood, in stone, in marble, in bronze, implements of 
all kinds and of all descriptions, have been called in as 
witnesses, to complete, to ‘check, and in many cases 
to overthrow entirely the testimony of the ancient 
historians. Such monuments have become an essential 
complement of the books and manuscripts, and it is a 
unique blessing to the student at the British Museum 
to find them there side by side. The people interested 
in antique, medieval, or Renaissance art, in English 
antiquities, in prints and drawings have no less interest 
than the classical scholar himself in finding in close 
proximity the books and the monuments which illustrate 
and check them. 

But this is not all : the historical annals and literature 
of the two most ancient civilisations in the world 
—the Mesopotamian and the Egyptian—were never, 
in the case of the former—and only occasionally (for 
ritual or private purposes) in the case of the latter— 
entrusted to what we should call books. From the 
seventh or sixth millennium B.c.—and very likely much 
earlier still—to the final disruption of the Persian 
Empire at the time of Alexander, the only material used 
for writing purposes by the Chaldeans of Erek, of 
Kish, of Ur, of Agadé, of Lagash, and last of Babylon, by 
the Assyrians, and by the Persians, was clay shaped into 
the form of cylinders, of cones, of barrels, or of tablets 
—sun-dried or baked—on which a scribe incised in 
cuneiform characters the historical record, the sacred 
poem or hymn, the magical incantation, the deed or 
document to be preserved; even private letters, 
accounts, bills, labels, &c., were written exclusively on 
clay tablets. The material being indestructible, at 
least when baked, the excavations of the last fifty or 
sixty years have brought, and are still bringing every 
day,to light thousands of cuneiform inscriptions through 
which science is able to reconstitute bit by bit the history 
of those hoary civilisations—of which there is scarcely 
any record at all in the classical writers. The British 
Museum contains by far the best portion of the more 
important cuneiform inscriptions ever discovered; but 
notwithstanding that they are written documents, 
manuscripts in the literal sense of the word, they could 
not be separated from the contemporary plastic monu- 
ments in stone, marble, or bronze, many of which, like 
the sculptured Assyrian slabs from Ashur-ba-ni-pal’s 
palace at Nineveh, bare also important historical 
inscriptions. The same to a large extent can be said of 
Egyptian written documents : notwithstanding that the 
Egyptians used papyrus for a good many purposes, 
data referring to their history are more frequently 
recorded in hieroglyphic characters on the walls of their 
temples or tombs, or on other stone monuments, the 
most illustrious of all, as it has afforded the clue for 
deciphering hieroglyphics—the Rosetta stone—is at the 
British Museum. 

These Mesopotamian and Egyptian inscriptions, 
being the only written documents which have come 
down to us from a time when books in the modern sense 
of the word did not exist, form in reality an earlier 
portion of the Library itself, in which, however, their 
monumental nature prevents them from being actually 
incorporated. The separation between the books and 
the monuments, whether inscribed or not, which is a 
rule with all the other public collections in the world 
(with the single exception of the French Bibliothéque 
Nationale, to which a limited but most marvellous 
museum is annexed under the name of ‘‘ Cabinet des 
Médailles ’’), is thus highly deplorable from an educa- 
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tional and scientific point of view—and we hope that 
our present British Museum will never be dismembered 
as some of our contemporaries have lately been sug- 
gesting. 

The removal, twenty-nine years ago, of the Natural 
History specimens to the new building in South 
Kensington, whilst absolutely necessary from the 
enormous extension of the collections, did not make 
a real deviation from the original plan, as such 
collections continue to remain under the same 


- management as before, and are an integral part of 


the British Museum; there was, besides, no object 
in keeping them alongside of the antiquities and 
works of art or of the bulk of the books, a work- 
ing library being provided at the new premises. The 
removal gave the keepers of the several departments 
in both museums more room for the exhibition and 
classification of the specimens and monuments under 
their care. How perfect from the beginning the 
arrangements have been at the Natural History Section 
everyboly knows. As to the British Museum proper, 
the rearrangement was of a much more complicated 
and difficult nature, and the twenty-nine years elapsed 
since the Director and the keepers have had elbow-room, 
have not been too much for bringing the rearrangement 
to its present state—very little short of perfection. The 
standard has been, as it ought to be, to make the Museum 
an educational instrument which should teach the eyes 
of the onlooker—and put the monuments in such a light 
as to make them an open book, accessible to the scholar 
and the student, and easily comprehensible to the 
masses. 

As an auxiliary, but a most precious auxiliary— 
cvvémov xréavoy, as Pindar says of the lyre in regard 
to poetry—of the exhibition of monuments, catalogues 
describing and explaining from a didactic point of view 
the articles shown, are absolutely required. The 
advisability of making their treasures known to the 
world at large had appealed from an early date to the 
Museum authorities, and as far back as 1810 they 
started publishing from time to time ‘‘ Descriptions ”’ 
of some or the other of their series; these ‘‘ Descrip- 
tions’, however, do not answer the purpose of 
catalogues, and their high price keeps them in very 
few hands. The gigantic work of cataloguing in a 
systematic way for the use of the public the contents 
of the Museum did not begin till the last quarter of 
the last century ; under the present Principal Librarian’s 
energetic impulse the work has been going on 
rapidly, and actually our Museum stands, in this as in 
so many other ways, far ahead of any other museum in 
the world. Leaving aside the monumental ‘‘ General 
Catalogue of Printed Books ’’, in 393 parts, begun in 
1880 and completed in 1899, the palm belongs to the 
illustrated catalogue of Greek coins, which has now 
reached its twenty-fifth volume: it stands unique in its 
kind, and has become a standard work in every 
archeological library. The other sections of the 
Coins and Medals Department have not been neglected, 
and the Roman, Oriental, Persian, Indian, Chinese, and 
English coins and medals have every one got their special 
catalogue. The engraved Greek and Roman gems have 
been excellently described by Mr. Arthur H. Smith, and 
the finger-rings—Greek, Etruscan, and Roman—by Mr. 
F. H. Marshall. The larger monuments of the Classical 
times, the Marbles, the Vases, the Bronzes, the Terra- 
cottas form the subject of several other volumes by 
Mr. Arthur H. Smith and Mr. Walters, and we may 
confidently expect that before the end of this year the 
work of cataloguing every item in the Greek and Roman 
Department will be completed. The other departments 
have not been less active : the catalogue of the Waddes- 
don Bequest, by Mr. C. H. Read ; of the Antiquities of the 
City of Benin, by the same and Mr. O. M. Dalton; of the 
Christian Antiquities and Objects from the Christian 
East, by Mr. O. M. Dalton; of the English Pottery and 
the English Porcelain, by Mr. R. L. Hobson, do the 
greatest honour to the department over which Mr. C. H. 
Read presides ; whilst Dr. Budge’s magnificent publica- 
tions on the cuneiform texts in the Museum rank 
amongst the most important works in existence on 


Assyriology. Great praise is also due to the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings, whose catalogues are 
models in their kind. 

But all those large catalogues are library books, whose 
size unfits them for the visitor in the galleries; besides 
they are necessarily expensive. An innovation for which 
the public owe special thanks to Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson is the publication of popular guide-books, of 
which over forty have now been issued, at prices varying 
from 3d. to 1s. (with a very few at a higher price), 
invaluable to the scholar as well as the uninitiated. 

Alone among all museums the British Museum is its 
own publisher—to the great benefit of the public—and 
also of itself. It can afford thus to sell its publications 
much cheaper than do foreign museums; at the same 
time one can judge of the success and popularity of those 
publications by their sale adding annually £2,500 to the 
resources of the Museum. 


THE RUGBY UNION AND PROFESSIONALISM. 


| etree is now the chief sport in this country, 

occupying more of the year and attracting more 
attention than cricket. In the Association game the pro- 
fessional element has got acommanding position, due not 
so much to its superiority over amateur talent as to the 
large resources secured by ‘‘ gate-money ”’, which im- 
presses the crowd. The Rugby Union has, on the con- 
trary, striven with a pertinacity which all true lovers of 
sport must applaud, to maintain the amateur status in its 
game. It is this status which was suddenly brought before 
the world last week by the protest of the Scottish Rugby 
Union : that body has refused to play the usual match 
with England because the English Union has supported 
the principle of professionalism. There is time enough 
to reverse this refusal, and there may be doubts as to 
the form which the Scottish protest has taken; there 
can be none at all as to the justification of it. The 
sum of money which is the cause of the trouble (an 
allowance of three shillings a day) may be regarded as 
trivial, but as the affair is a-matter of principle, it does 
not matter if it is three shillings or three pounds. The 
English Union in its reply (published last Tuesday) 
practically does not deny the facts, and the thanks of all 
who regard the purity of sport are due to the North for 
bringing them forward. The English plea that the pay- 
ments objected to save the overworked manager of a 
team trouble is an odd one. Surely it is a manager’s 
business to manage, and it is ludicrous to suppose that 
a competent man in such a position must be spared the 
grasp of small details. If he can arrange for meals, 
he can arrange for drinks. He can save a good deal 
of his time, at any rate, by discouraging the silly inter- 
views with him which crowd the press concerning his 
team. 

The matter is simply this—-the out-of-pocket expenses 
of players are being extended beyond actual travelling 
and hotel bills. This is the beginning of profes- 
sionalism, which is well enough in its way when 
it is recognised as such. But we regret that there 
is growing evidence in English sport of a veiled 
professionalism which evades alike the law and the 
publicity of the press, a pretended amateurism which 
is a menace to the real amateur playing in his spare 
time for love of sport. It is on the amateur that the 
future of good, clean sport depends—for reasons which 
are seldom clearly stated. Sport is work done for fun, 
not for money. It may be a poor jest, but it is a severe 
truth that the poetry and the prose of football are 
different things. | Those who play ‘‘ for sport and 
profit ’’ (the conjunction is Iago’s) occupy a peculiar 
position. They must win; it is their livelihood to do so. 
The (not unnatural) results of this need are that they 
are led to dubious or unfair play, or strive to stop the 
game by a series of appeals when they are outwitted, 
and worry the referee into unfairness, besides utterly 
spoiling the game for onlookers. 

The spectator of professional Association football (we 
speak as eye-witnesses) has grown accustomed to the 
sight—apart from perpetual unfair use of hands and 
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feet—of one man deliberately striking another who had 
got past him, another holding an opponent round the 
neck—a grossly illegal proceeding in this game—and a 
referee chased across the ground by the entire side 
against which he had just awarded a penalty kick. A 
‘** great club ’’—a club with a great deal of money in 
hand—can apparently do these things, and escape the 
notice of critics prejudiced in its favour. ‘We do not 
blame the referees: they are a competent body, but 
they cannot see everything. These are not pleasant 
sights for anyone, least of all for the English sports- 
man who prides himself on ‘‘ playing the game ”’ ; but, 
though the Rugby game is not free from similar inci- 
dents, it is at present played in a much fairer and cleaner 
spirit than the other, and it is this spirit that we wish 
to preserve at all costs. The Scottish Union complain 
that Mr. Bedell-Sivright’s team went to New Zealand 
on a system of ‘‘ allowances ’’ similar to those of the 
Australian team now in question, and that they were not 
informed of this. The evil is, in fact, of old standing, 
and it may be that more than one union is at fault. 
This, however, is no reason to burk reform. The 
Universities have always taken a leading part in Inter- 
national Rugby football, and we expect their represen- 
tatives on the International Board, which will ultimately 
decide the matter, to see beyond the usual debased, 
commercial view. Touring teams need not and should 
not be tainted with a vestige of professionalism. 
If they are, the sooner they are given up the better 
for the purity of the game, for its success, indeed, from 
any point of view. Another game has told us what 
is to come from such laxity of definition and conceal- 
ment of money payments. We have had enough of the 
semi-amateur ; we know his Olympian ways (though, 
indeed, he resembles the daughter of the horseleech 
more than the gods of Greece), his rapid deterioration 
in taste and modesty, assisted by a complacent press, if 
not by his own pen. 

Though the tours we have seen of late years are in 
danger of being overdone, we would not deny that they 
are excellent in their way, and have taught us some new 
things. The Australians at Blackheath played a good, 
keen game against England, and were certainly the 
better side on the day. They do not, however, com- 
pare favourably with the New Zealanders or South 
Africans in point of skill in combination or individual 
brilliancy. Good in the scrimmage, they have little 
power of footwork when it is once broken up. They 
did nothing so striking as the first English try, and, 
playing against a team of the best English opponents 
accustomed to combine, would have no more than a fair 
chance of winning. They are on the whole superior in 
physique and keenness to our players. But in the subtle 
lore of football, and, we may add, the easier lore of 
temper, they have lessons to learn. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
THE ITALIAN TYRANNY. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


18 January 1909. 

Sir,—The very admirable article which appeared in 
the SaturpDAy REviEw of 16 January on ‘‘ The French 
Tyranny ”’ might, in a sense, serve for a similar article 
on Italy just at the present time. It seems almost 
incredible, yet none the less is it perfectly true, that the 
anti-clerical party in Italy has actually used this dread- 
ful disaster, which has filled the world with horror and 
sorrow, to start a campaign against the clergy by 
accusing them of neglect of their duty towards the 
sufferers by the earthquake. Signor Mirabello, the 
anti-clerical Minister of Marine, wishing to screen his 
own obstinacy in not ordering the troops to land imme- 
diately (as they themselves wished) as soon as they 
entered the waters of Messina, has endeavoured to 
create a diversion by maligning the Archbishop of 
Messina and the clergy of that city. In a report which 
is being fiercely criticised throughout Italy Signor 
Mirabello says that when he visited the ruins of Messina, 
about twenty-four hours after the earthquake, he was 


unable to see any of the clergy at their posts; and, he 
— ** Where was the Archbishop? I. never saw 

im 

It is not at all surprising, as the ‘ Avvenire 
d'Italia ’’ pointed out, that Signor Mirabello did not see 
the Archbishop, for that dignitary was at that. very 
moment still buried in his private oratory (where he 
was praying at the time of the disaster), deprived of 
light, air, food, and even water. Here he remained 
for nearly fifty hours, and when at last he was extricated 
he was very naturally, considering that he is an elderly 
man, in a state of collapse. None the less, after a little 
refreshment had been given to him and he had obtained a 
little sleep to regain his strength, he started at once on 
reorganising a hospital in what remained of his palace, 
and a sort of inquiry office which has proved of the 
greatest value to the sufferers by the disaster. So 
energetic and excellent has been the work of the Arch- 
bishop that the American Ambassador, who visited 
Messina soon after the earthquake, found him at work, 
and published a eulogy of him on his return to Rome 
and actually has sent him considerable sums of money, 
of which he stood, and still stands, greatly in need. 
As to his clergy, Signor Mirabello would have done well 
had he inquired as to their condition, since he would 
then have discovered that they have been more than 
decimated. The convents and monasteries, being 
mostly built of stone, collapsed, burying nearly all their 
inmates. In one nunnery of thirty-five nuns only seven 
remained ; of the Capuchins, only two monks; of the 
Salesians, only ten out of forty, and twenty-seven out 
of two hundred children; of the Sisters of S. Vincent 
de Paul, of whom there were a great number, only two 
nuns survived; only three of the parish priests out of 
forty were saved; and so it goes on, through a long, 
long list. How, therefore, could Signor Mirabello hope 
to see the clergy of Messina, as he says, conspicuous in 
the work of rescue when so many of them wanted 
rescuing themselves ? 

No sooner was the Archbishop able to reorganise his 
clergy than Divine Service was said in the open air at 
an altar improvised in the principal square of the town, 
that of the Santo Spirito. Nearly every survivor cf 
the disaster who could be there was present. The scene 
during Divine Service was, according to an English 
correspondent, one of the most affecting he had ever 
witnessed in his life. It was pouring with rain, and 
yet hundreds knelt out in the cold, imploring Divine aid 
and consolation. At the present moment, a fortnight 
after the disaster, the spiritual affairs of the survivors 
are amply attended to by priests and nuns from other 
parts of Italy who have volunteered their services, and 
by such of the native clergy as have survived the 
catastrophe. Signor Mirabello’s strictures were there- 
fore absolutely unjust, but have been repeated in 
scores of English papers and by the whole anti-clerical 
press of Italy, which has not ceased to put forth 
horribly blasphemous matter, notwithstanding the 
awful experiences of the last three weeks. The carica- 
tures against the Pope and against religion are just as 
frequent and virulent now as they were a few weeks 


ago. 

Salthough the conduct of the King and Queen has 
been heroic in the extreme, and has justly won the praise 
of the civilised world, their Majesties have not been 
allowed by the Government to attend officially any of 
the numerous memorial services, as we should call them, 
which have taken place in Rome and Naples, but which 
have been none the less crowded by the faithful. Nor 
has the Italian Parliament—and in this it imitates very 
closely the French—ventured to mention the name of 
God in connexion with the disaster. 

A very painful incident is connected with the Italian 
Red Cross Society, a branch of the international one, 
which has refused to allow any clergyman or any of the 
nursing sisters to participate in its work. They were 
not, so the Directors said, necessary, and thus many 
unfortunate victims have perished without the assistance 
of religion, although they have asked for it. 

The attitude of the Pope has been as admirable as 
that of the Royal Family. It is quite true that his 
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Holiness, on learning of the catastrophe, expressed a 
desire to proceed at once to Sicily, but was advised not 
todoso. In the first place, it would have been unwise, 
for political reasons into which it is not necessary to 
enter, but more particularly because his age and health 
would not permit of it. Then, again, the Italian 
Government itself interfered in the matter, and it was 
suggested to his Holiness (and wisely so) that his 
appearance on the scene might create a nervous over- 
excitement, amounting almost to fanaticism, on the part 
of the people who in Sicily are even now intensely 
Catholic. The English papers have no doubt slurred 
over as much as possible the curious interview which 
took place between the anti-clerical Mayor of Rome, 
Mr. Nathan, and the Cardinal Merry del Val. Mr. 
Nathan, who is an Englishman by birth, went to the 
Vatican to see for himself how the hospital which the 
Pope has established there was going on, and whilst 
there he met the Cardinal Merry del Val, with whom he 
had a few words of conversation, in which he took the 
opportunity of thanking the Pope for his generosity. 
For all that, in this week’s ‘‘ Asino’’, his colleague 
Pedrocchi has once more insulted the Pope by an 
outrageous caricature, and by an indirect charge of 
obtaining money ostensibly for the sufferers, but in 
reality for himself and his own ends. 

Take it on the whole, however, anti-clericalism as 
well as socialism in Italy has received through this 
visitation a great check. The finest traits of the Italian 
character have been brought into relief, the charity 
and kindness being beyond praise. And it may be said 
with perfect truth that the noble conduct of the King 
and Queen has saved the Monarchy for many a year to 
come. A quite fanatical affection for them has sprung 
up throughout the length of the country, and the 
cruelly calumniated Queen Margherita has been restored 
to her former great popularity. She has been as 
admirable as her daughter-in-law, although of course 
her age prevented her going to the scene of the 
disaster, which otherwise we may be sure she would 
have done. It may be said that, with a few exceptions 
of anti-clerical fanatics, the whole Italian people, from 
the highest aristccracy to the very poorest workmen, 
have done their duty; so that one can say with truth 
that, however horrible the disaster may have been, it 
has not occurred in vain, for there is no doubt that it 
will effect a great moral good throughout Italy. 

I am yours truly, 
A TRAVELLER. 


ROMAN ”’ AND ‘‘ CATHOLIC ”’. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


S. Mary’s Hospital, Ilford, 19 January 1909. 

Sir,—The interesting correspondence in your columns 
on the terms ‘‘ Romanist ’’, ‘‘ Catholic ’’, and ‘‘ Pro- 
testant ’’ shows how greatly mutual understanding 
would be facilitated by definition. The words are being 
employed in different senses. ‘‘ Catholic ’’ as applied to 
“‘ Church ’’ may denote a Divine Institution restricted to 
the Roman obedience. That is what the adherent of the 
Papacy will mean. Or it may denote a Divine Institution 
including all the local representatives of the Apostolic 
Churches, whether Roman, Greek, or other. That is 
the Anglican use. Or it may denote an individualistic 
view, regardless of organisation, and rejecting belief in 
any visible Divine Institution. That is the independent 
use of the phrase. 

Now clearly it is not enough to employ the word: it 
is essential to indicate which theory we adopt. Father 
Thurston says, ‘‘ I do not quite see why Anglicans would 
be sacrificing a principle if they called us by the name 
we commonly bear on the Continent ’’—that is, 
“Catholics ’’. Certainly the Anglican is willing to 
accord a claimant any title consistent with the rights of 
his own Communion ; but the Romanist will not be con- 
tent with the title ‘‘ Catholic ’’, except in a sense which 
on principle the Anglican cannot concede. It is a mis- 


fortune inherent in two mutually incompatible con- 
ceptions of the Church’s constitution that the Roman 
obedience is bound to assert and the Anglican to reject 
It is not 


an exclusive claim to the epithet ‘‘ Catholic ’’. 


the claim to a use, but the claim to an exclusive use, which 
creates the impasse. Would Father Thurston concede 
to Anglicans a right to be known as Catholics? or would 
he consider this as sacrificing a principle? If he would 
yield us this, wherein do we differ? If he would not, 
then the concession of thé title means sacrificing a prin- 
ciple: and this, surely, on either side. That the term 
** Catholic ’’ is the title which the Roman Communion 
commonly bears upon the Continent is due to the wholly 
different principles of the Continental reformation. 
That popular usage in England often employs the terms 
‘** Catholic ’’ and ‘‘ Roman ’”’ as if they were synonyms 
is only an instance of popular inexactitude. For those 
who interchange these expressions are, when challenged, 
for the most part unprepared to accept the theological 
implications. They do not intend to affirm that the 
Catholic Church is confined to adherents of the Roman 
see. The agreement is verbal, not intellectual: the 
language is popular, not scientific. Sometimes indeed 
a Roman controversialist will utilise this popular con- 
fusion into an argument against the Anglican position : 
which at least is an argument for less careless use of 
words. In any case it is not in the interest of accurate 
thought to ascribe a title in one sense which a religious 
communion accepts in another. Indeed, that such wide 
divergences of principle should find corresponding 
divergences of expression seems distinctly wholesome 
and desirable. 

With regard to the expression ‘‘Protestant ’’, a corre- 
spondent says that the Anglican rejects it with scorn. 
But here again much light would be thrown by explain- 
ing the meaning. In the ecclesiastical literature of the 
seventeenth century the term ‘‘ Protestant ’’ was em- 
ployed as the antithesis not to Catholic but to Papist. 
It denoted a Catholic’s opposition to medieval Papal 
developments. The Protesting Catholic was contrasted 
with the Unreformed or Roman Catholic. But the term 
‘* Protestant ’’, as now in use, is constantly the anti- 
thesis to ‘‘ Catholic ’’; that is, precisely to those prin- 
ciples which the Anglican held most dear. The modern 
Wiclifite preacher, for instance, fills the word with new 
contents entirely at variance with its former Anglican 
meaning. In this modern inverted sense therefore the 
Anglican, very naturally, rejects it. But he has no 
‘* scorn ’’ for it as employed by Archbishop Laud or 
Bishop Cosin. 

Words abide, but meanings change. It is therefore 
essential, if we employ the words, to define our meaning. 
The one thing of all others to deprecate is attempts to 
include -irreconcilable conceptions under the same ex- 
pression. Existing confusions of use may suggest the 
desirability of a revision of terms. At any rate, for the 
Anglican, the term ‘‘ Romanist ”’ is a possible title for 
the adherent of the Roman see, which the term 
‘* Catholic ’’ is not—at least in the only sense in which 
the latter will accept it. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
14 January 1909. 

Sir,—I sympathise with Mrs. Lindsay’s desire to 
strengthen the sense of duty in men and women. 1 
doubt however if she is going a wise way to strengthen 
it by supporting the barbarous doctrine that underlies 
the teaching of the Anti-Suffrage League and Mr. 
Horsfall’s letter—namely, that might is right. Such 
teaching must, if it ever catches on with the masses, 
be a terrible source of danger in a country like 
England, where the owners of land are barely three 
hundred thousand and the landless may be reckoned 
in millions. Hitherto landed property has been safe 
with us, because the masses have accepted the teaching 
of the Church Catechism and have respected private 
rights. Let however the Anti-Suffrage League in- 
doctrinate them with the idea that might is right, and 
when times get hard a Catiline conspiracy or a Jacquerie 
may become practical politics. My chief objection to 
the literature of the Anti-Suffrage League is its 
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dangerous character. The philosophy, however, which 
inspires its publications and Mr. Horsfall’s letter is also 
unsound. If force alone explained society, society could 
never have emerged from the Stone Age. What is true is 
that a good cause will enlist on its side brave men, and 
that brave men who are ready to sacrifice their lives can 
generally beat an indifferent or evilly disposed majority 
or minority ; but brave men would be as likely to fight 
at the orders of women as of men if convinced that the 
cause was good, perhaps more likely. It was for the 
advantage of England that on the day on which the 
Armada sailed up the Channel she was under female rule. 
One may further add that the teaching of all political 
philosophers, from Plato to Mill, excepting a few 
materialists like Machiavelli and Hobbes, has been that 
society rests not on force but on justice, and with this 
teaching Christianity agrees. The Middle Ages were 
the days of chivalry ; they were also the days when the 
knowledge of arms was more practically necessary for 
the average man than it is to-day. Yet in every 
medizval parliament the highest place was assigned to 
the clergy, the very men who were forbidden to carry 
the sword. 

I therefore submit that even if Mr. Horsfall could 
show that it was impossible for women to take part in 
war, he would have offered no valid argument for their 
exclusion from the suffrage. But in fact he cannot. 
Women warriors have of course been few ; but some of 
them have been distinguished. Let me give offhand 
four instances from history: Artemisia, Queen of 
Halicarnassus, the one wise counsellor whom Xerxes’ 
mighty host contained; Joan of Arc, who expelled the 
English from France; La Grande Mademoiselle, who 
saved Condé’s army at the Fronde; and Charlotte 
Countess of Derby, whose defence of Lathom House 
made one of the most brilliant episodes of our last 
Civil War. And, if he wants modern instances, let him 
think of the sixty-eight women who fell the other day 
in the last fight of the Persian revolution. To preach that 
women should restrict their activities to the domestic 
field and that their presence pollutes politics is to cast a 
slur on some of the noblest heroines of Christendom. 

Your obedient servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE MEN’s LEAGUE 
FOR WoMAN SUFFRAGE. 


P.S.—Lady Sykes’ letter on the Finnish patriots is 
painful reading. Surely her Ladyship might have spared 
a word for the excellent work that these ladies have done 
in raising the age of consent in the case of women. I 
venture also to add that the plucky resistance of the 
Finnish women to Russian tyranny contrasts favourably 
with the apathetic way in which the majority of French 
Catholic women put up with the insults that the present 
French Government is continually offering to their 
Church. The truth however is that the opposition to 
the Suffrage cause comes in the main from persons who 
hate chivalry and believe in the harem for women, though 
they have not the pluck to say so. This truth is well 
brought out in Lord Robert Cecil’s speech on the Suf- 
frage question, which can be bought from the Women’s 
Conservative and Unionist Franchise Association, 
48 Dover Street, W., price 1d. 


SUFFRAGETTES IN COUNCIL. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
16 Elm Grove, Cricklewood N.W. 
21 January 1909. 

Sir,—I trust you will allow one who was present 
at the meeting to correct Lady Sykes’ statements of 
fact. I sat in the centre of the front row of seats, and 
can only say that Lady Sykes’ account is a gross 
travesty of the whole proceedings, crammed with in- 
acetracies, and showing a spitefulness that may or may 
not be ladylike ’’. 

There were not eight hundred people present, but two 
thousand, and to my own knowledge and observation 
it is quite false that the five-shilling seats were filled as 
Lady Sykes says. To describe Countess Russell as 


having “‘ unkempt hair ’’ is a singular way of teaching 
the suffragettes manners, nor is there much more truth 
in the other personalities which Lady Sykes tries to 
make plausible by omitting the names. Mrs. Despard, 
who did not speak for ‘‘ half an hour ’’, but ‘ten 
minutes, made a speech that was as finished ip 
delivery as it was moderate in sentiment. Mme. 
Malmberg spoke, for ‘‘ a Finnish patriot ’’, with the 
most obvious restraint. To speak of a single phrase of 
hers, to say-nothing of her whole speech, as ‘‘ blood. 
thirsty ’’ is too ludicrous for words, and her fluency 
and accuracy were surprising. Dr. Hultin (a doctor of 
philosophy and member of the Diet) had learned English 
in six weeks, and read, in excellent English, a most 
effective and impressive speech. These were the two 
Finnish ladies we went to hear, and it was plain from 
the comments one heard on all sides that the leniency 
that we were prepared to grant them was quite super- 
fluous. But the other speakers finely supported them, 
and did well. The ‘‘ pretty, fair-haired Australian 
girl’’ (Miss Matters) is a highly trained and an 
admirable speaker, and ‘‘ the pretty young lady in 
black ’’ (Mrs. Zangwill) merely lacked a little more 
volume. I may add that what Lady Sykes describes 
them as saying is sheer travesty. JosepH McCase. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
London, 18 January 1909. 


Sir,—It must be a matter of regret to all who sub- 
scribed to the fund for the purchase of Glastonbury 
Abbey to learn that one who, to use his own words, 
gave a rather large sum towards the purchase-money 
should fail to realise the true meaning which underlies 
the archeological preservation of a ruin carrying with 
it such a wealth of religious history as does that 
of Glastonbury. Its every stone might be said to bea 
sermon, and a sermon far more effective than could be 
illustrated by a reconstructed building for which there 
is no call, either local or national. 

I venture to hope that further consideration may 
satisfy your correspondent that his money has not been 
‘* pitched away ’’, and bring him to a more comfortable 
conclusion. A SMALL SUBSCRIBER. 


IGNORANCE ABOUT WOLFE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Quebec House, Westerham, Kent, 20 January. 


Sir,—To Mr. Bradley’s letter on the above subject I 
cannot forbear adding this trifling but pertinent testi- 
mony. On the table before me lies a cutting from 2 
leading metropolitan newspaper not six months old ir 
which the writer, apropos of the Quebec festivities, 
alludes pleasantly to the immortal achievement of ‘‘ Sir 
John Wolfe. 

In a company of libcral-minded and generally well- 
informed Englishmen I once boldly proposed as a 
conundrum the baptismal—or what our American 
cousins call the front—name of General Wolfe. Of the 
nine gentlemen present two only guessed correctly, and 
one admitted that his was merely a lucky shot. Wolfe- 
lovers must not complain of this popular unenlighten- 
ment : they, following Mr. Bradley’s example, must do 
their best to remove it. 

Yours most obediently, 
BeckLes WILLSON. 


THE ‘‘ PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


16 January 1909. 
Sir,—I am hopelessly confused. Did Huxley, as 
‘Pat’? says in his epoch-making article on 
Suffragitis write the ‘‘ Prolegomena of Ethics ’’? 
My copy seems to have been written by one ‘‘ T. H. 

Green ’’. Please put me right. 
Yours, 
An INrertor Woman. 
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REVIEWS. 
SCRAPS OF BROUGHAM. 


“Brougham and his Early Friends: Letters to James 
Loch, 1798-1809.” Collected and arranged by 
R. H. M. B. Atkinson and G. A. Jackson. With 
Notes and Appendices. 3 vols. London: Privately 
printed. 1908. 105s. net. 


BROUGHAM and Benjamin Disraeli were 
the two most interesting men of the nineteenth 
century. But whereas Disraeli’s Letters to his Sister 


have been written by any young advocate, hungering 
for briefs and conscious of power. Both series of letters 
were written at about the same age, between twenty and 
thirty, and both stop short on the threshold of the public 
career. Lord Beaconsfield’s little book would make a 
charming present to a lady: we should be sorry to put 
in her hands Lord Brougham’s early scrawls. Some of 
the letters collected in these three massive volumes, on 
beautiful paper with grand type, are really too gross. We 
all know that schoolboys and students are apt to talk and 
write to one another about unmentionable subjects. But 
we see no reason for publishing these boyish indecencies. 
Even the letters in which young Briefless curses the 
law, yet expresses the firm conviction that some day he 
will come out ‘‘ top dog ’’, are quite commonplace in 
thought and expression. Most young men hate their 
work, particularly barristers, and all are certain that 
“the day will come ’’. It is well that youth should 
begin the struggle with these ideas; but it is only in 
very rare cases that these early aspirations are worth 
reproducing. Disraeli’s early letters are worth read- 
ing, because he was a born and trained man of letters, 
which Brougham never was. It is astonishing how 
clumsily the greatest orator of his day used his pen. 
There is no better way of realising the difference be- 
tween the arts of speaking and writing than to com- 
pare one of Brougham’s speeches with one of his 
essays in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ’’. The fact that 
these magnificent volumes have been privately printed 
and paid for by subscription puts us in rather a diffi- 
culty. The present Lord Loch and his relatives are of 
course entitled to print any letters addressed to their 
grandfather which they may choose, and in any 
manner they like. But as the work has been sent us 
to review, we feel bound to state our opinion that most 
of the letters throw little or no light on the period, and 
that ‘‘ the annotators ’’’, as Messrs. Atkinson and 
Jackson describe themselves in the preface, have done 
their work as badly as, probably, it could be done, both 
as to accuracy of information and convenience of 
arrangement. A multiplicity of footnotes is, we agree, 
harassing, but it is better than the plan adopted by the 
anotators. ‘‘ To preserve the continuity of the letters, 
and to avoid detracting from the enjoyment of them, 
20 footnotes or reference marks of any kind have been 
introduced, but at the end of each letter, on a separate 
page, appear the names of all the people mentioned in 
that letter, referring to the Appendix, in which a short 
summary is given of what has been discovered with 
tfference to them.’’ Different people enjoy books in 
diferent ways, we admit. But these volumes are very 
large and heavy ; and when in reading a name in one 
of the letters in the first or second volume you want to 
know who the person is, you must turn to the ‘‘ note ’ 
tt the end of the letter, which may or may not refer you 
tothe Appendices in Volume III. If you are not referred 
‘0 the Appendix, you remain in ignorance as to who 
“Boss ’’ or ‘‘ She”? or ‘‘ Lord Henry ’’ may be, the 
tames or nicknames or pronouns being merely repeated 
in the note, for what purpose we cannot say. If you 
te referred to Appendix B, you must then nurse the 
t heavy volume on your knees whilst you fumble 
vith the leaves of the third heavy volume. And even 
you may draw a blank in Appendix B. There is a 
certain Major Arthur Balfour, mentioned as living in 
Portland Place, who, one hopes and believes, will prove 
be the forbear of the present statesman: but on 
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are original and witty and thoroughly characteristic, |. mery ” 
Brougham’s letters to his Edinburgh chums might | S y 


turning to the Appendix one is curtly told that the 
“* Court Guide ”’ says he lived at 31 Portland Place and 
had retired from the East India Service. Footnotes, 
however numerous, are less exasperating than this sort 
of thing. The Appendices, we gather, are compiled 
from biographical dictionaries and gazetteers of an in- 
ferior class. The information is too often innocent or 
inaccurate. We call it innocent to suppose that people 
who read these letters for the period require to be told 
who William Pitt, or Charles Fox, or Henry Dundas 
was. If argues a total want of familiarity with the 
society of that day to write about ‘‘ a Mr. Croker ”’ 
Fonblanque ’’, ard ‘‘a Mr. Alfred Mont- 

This is as if someone writing on the Mid- 
Victorian period should say ‘‘a Mr. Delane’’. And 
the following occurs in the Appendix on Fox, Charles 
James: ‘‘ In 1763 his father (well known for his 
eccentricity and gambling propensities) took the future 
statesman to Paris ’’ &c. Such is the description of 
Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, the only man of 
whom Walpole was afraid, the only rival with whom 
Chatham had to count—‘‘ weli known for his eccen- 
tricity and gambling propensities ’’! It is not correct 
to describe the third Lady Holland as Elizabeth Vassall 
Fox. Wilde did not afterwards become Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, but Truro. Sir Francis Burdett did 
not represent Middlesex, but Westminster. If John 
Whishaw died in 1840 he could not have edited 
‘* Mungo Park ”’ in 1845. Pepys did not become Lord 
Coltenham (twice on p. 163 of Appendix A), but 
Cottenham. The notices of Addison and Hume would 
plough a Sandhurst cadet if he gave them as 
answers in the English literature paper. Appendix A 
is entirely devoted to Lord Brougham, and is meant as 
a biographical summary. Such a thing should be well 
done, or left alone. There are three lives of Brougham, 
his own Memoirs, Lord Campbell’s, and Mr. J. B. 
Atlay’s, of which the last is incomparably the best. The 
annotators do not seem to have read Mr. Atlay’s ‘‘ Vic- 
torian Chancellors ’’, and have drawn mainly oa 
Campbell, who was jealous of Brougham, but not very 
unfair and always entertaining. It would have been 
far better to print Mr. Atlay’s Life, which we do 
not think is longer than this garbled and ineffective 
Appendix. A really good life of Brougham has yet to 
be written, for Mr. J. B. Atlay was obliged by the 
scope of his work to compress his material. When a 
searching life of this great, unhappy, faulty man is 
written, it will not be paid for by subscription, but by as 
experienced publisher. 


TEA AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 


“Anthropology and the Classics.” Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1908. 6s. net. 


i the dark days of 1908 the Committee for Anthro- 
pology in the University of Oxford (no less) had 


the happy idea of providing entertainment for autuma 


afternoons. They invited six eminent persons to 
lecture, each on one anthropological subject that bore 
on Greek or Latin. Their adventure turned out very 
well. Large audiences, préalablement stayed on tea, 
attended, and not old gentlemen and young ladies only. 
The undergraduate, not as dead to higher things as the 
Labour leaders believe, showed himself. ‘*‘ So that’s 
Andrew,”’ said one; ‘‘ next week Gilbert.’’ These 
lectures are now printed up in a handy book in large 
type. Mr. Marett, the secretary of the committee, 
introduces his troupe in a few well-chosen bull-roars. 
Mr. Evans opens the ball. His lecture is the worst in 
the book. The public want to know what Mr. Evans’ 
clay tablets contain. Not a word of this here. Mr. 
Evans collects a number of hieroglyphics—as we used 
to call pictographs—from all parts of Europe, and 
deduces from them the conclusions that pictorial script, 
as it degenerated into linear characters, so also may 
have begun from them ; and that the ‘* pictograph *’ of 
the artist corresponds to gesture-language on the part 
of the speaker. Though possibly important in their 
proper connexion, these statements do not warm the 
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reader, and no subject less apt for a lecture can be 
imagined. Mr. Lang follows—and here the interest 
begins to pick up—with a chapter on Homer. Homer’s 
anthropology is negative, there is very little. How 
this came to be, since that folklore &c. existed in the 
heroic age may be assumed, if it is not self-evident, 
ft frem its presence in the post-Homeric epics, Mr. Lang 
explains by his theory of Homer with which we are 
familiar. Homer sings the civilisation of a definite 
period, the Achwan, midway between the Mycenzan 
and the Dorian, the great age to which Hesiod gave 
the name of ‘ heroic ’’; and in writing up, expanding 
and generally glorifying the empire of Agamemnon, the 
ruthless chivalry of Achilles and the intelligence of 
Ulysses, he passes over the meaner and darker features 
of their life. There is no “‘ purity ’’ or falsity in him, and 
no small beer ; but the harlot and the witch do not come 
in. After all, a military epic is a limited canvass. Thus 
Homer is his own expurgator, not Pisistratus nor the 
public of the Panathenza, as Mr. Murray (who to his 
other graces adds that of obstinacy) thinks and repeats 
at the beginning of his paper. The monumental evi- 
dence for his heroic period which Mr. Lang misses is 
found, as he says, in Palestine; it is also found, accord- 
ing to the painful but trustworthy Scotch-English of 
Dr. Duncan Mackenzie (in the last Annual of the British 
School at Athens), in tombs in East Crete. These, 
where Idomeneus rests, unless it is Meriones or the 
shadowy Dictys, contain cremated human ashes, plenty 
of bronze and a little iron. How just Hesiod was, when 
he put his Heroes between the Age of Bronze and the 
Age of Iron! Professor Murray deals with the 
Heliconian bard, whom we have known for years to be 
a storehouse of folklore. Mr. Murray’s genius is 
hardly at its best on this subject ; ‘‘ not here O Apollo ’’. 
As a professional anthropologist once said to us, 
‘You see they haven’t got the facts—like all you 
philosophers ’’. The next paper, by Professor Jevons, 
of Durham, is one of the most satisfactory in the book. 
In a quiet, grave way he shows how “‘ carmen ’’ and 
‘* érao.dy’’ mean the muttered formula of the wizard, 
and how all depends, in the last resort, upon the charac- 
ter of the wizard, that he be able to induce belief in the 
eficacy of his chant. Professor Myres, on Herodotus, 
just bubbles ; wave chases wave down the rapids, hare 
is started after hare, till the whole country leaps with 
pusses. His paper differs from the others in that it 
is taken up more with Herodotus’ method than with his 
substance, and discusses his claim to be called an 
anthropologist. Herein Mr. Myres naturally is rapt 
and suggestive, and no less when he reviews the 
scientific output of Ionia, from Thales to Archelaus, in 
this light. But when he drags in Socrates the reader 
jibs ; that visionary electric obscurantist took little stock 
of mankind outside of Attica, and none of the barbarian ; 
even before he burned his books, before his eyes like 
S. Paul’s were opened, we do not find Aristophanes, who 
drew him all unregenerate, making him observe the 
heathen. If for ‘‘ Socrates ’’ we read ‘‘ Plato ’’, more 
may be said ; under the glassy surface of that art many 
things may lurk, and in the less finished parts such as 
the Laws they are visible. But Plato covered his 
7. tracks with even more than the usual perversity of the 
arcients. Mr. Warde Fowler winds up the course with 
an autumnal account of the Latin “‘ lustratio ’’; it is in 
the sober Italian vein, brown waters and falling leaves. 
As Mr. Fowler says, it never was very important, but 
if true (and Italian antiquities always seem unreal) and 
lustratio goes back to the perambulation of the border 
of the wood-clearing to keep out the wood-spirits—yes, 
and the serpent that milks the cows and the things that 
drop from the trees in the night and scurry past the 
hhouse—it shows how that ardent land produced thick 
farmers in old days and in the medio evo artists, cut- 
throats, flexible diplomatists, and tortuous monsignori. 
Anthropology has been of use to the classics; it has 
explained many things that were unintelligible, and 
removed much of the conventional and taken-on-trust 
element which was the most wearisome thing about 
antiquity. But it must not be overdone. The ancients 
were not the shivering devotees that Miss Harrison 


and Mr. Murray wish us to believe. This is ove, 
sympathetic interpretation. Mr. Warde Fowler tel 
us that every Italian spell had its counter-spell ; th 
pithoigia, when the dead got out of his grave, as Mig 
Harrison will have it, was believed at Athens to be, ang 
was, the broaching of barrels that contained fermente 
liquor. If Homer could omit the superstition of th 
heroic age without shocking his audience, the supe. 
stition must have been of no importance. Even jy 
Hesiod the folklore is gaffer’s wisdom from th 
chimney-corner, and his theogony—how Promethey 
cheated Zeus—is caked and hard, thousands of year 
away from actuality. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF LACE. 


“Seven Centuries of Lace.’ By Mrs. John Hungerfori 


Pollen. London: Heinemann. 1908. 35s. 
“Old Lace.” By M. Jourdain. London: Batsford, 
1908. 10s. 6d. 


HE title of Mrs. Pollen’s book is striking, since i 
claims for the manufacture of lace an antiquity 
which no previous historians have assigned to it. The 
say that no lace which is in existence is more than fou 
hundred years old, nor is there any documentary ev: 
dence of its manufacture before the middle of th 
fifteenth century. Mrs. Pollen argues that since the 
outer vestments of the medieval Church were so rich in 
ornaments of gold and embroidery it is probable tha 
the linen albs were also worked, but by the nature of 
their substance (made more perishable by washing 
could not remain as evidence. She supports her con 
tention by reference to the drawn-thread work and lace 
stitches on fabrics found in Coptic tombs of the third 
and fifth centuries. And there is no doubt that such 
ornamentation of linen is of great antiquity, possibly of 
Oriental origin, and that it is the genesis of what is nov 
called lace. Little importance can be attached to the 
evidence of pictures in illuminated manuscripts, sinc 
what looks like lace may have been embroidery. Mrs 
Pollen considers that the ‘‘ laz’’ mentioned in the 
thirteenth-century ‘‘ Ancren Riwle ’’ was the “ lacis” 
of which we have so many examples some two hundred 
years later. It may, however, have only been a kind 
of silken braid, the early name for which was ‘“‘ lace”. 
We have a survival of this use of the word in ‘* shoe 
laces’’. It had the same meaning as “‘ points '’, a word 
also used for modern lace. The earliest designs ia 
lace-work on linen were geometrical in character, 
frequently polygonal in pattern, like the fragments 
found in the Coptic tombs, and show Saracenic im 
fluence. Venice, the birthplace of lace, was a port it 
communication with traders from the East, and, like 
the rest of Italy in the Renaissance, drew inspiration 
from Oriental sources. Mrs. Pollen gives illustrations 
of two albs of linen ornamented with lace, said to have 
been worn, the one by S. Francis of Assisi, the other by 
Pope Boniface VIII. The linen is at any rate of singt- 
lar antiquity, of a rare kind, crisp and wiry in substance 
like the Byssus of Alexandria, and the designs, worked 
in lace stitches and open-work, are Eastern in pattern. 
There is undeniable evidence of lace-work in a Sienest 
fresco by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, finished in 1339. The 
patterns of ‘‘ lacis ’’ are certainly sufficiently archaic 
to warrant its attribution to the early fifteenth if not the 
fourteenth century. Probably by the end of the fifteenth 
century lacis, drawn-thread work, cut-work, and 
reticella—that is to say, laces constructed on a linen 
foundation (and perhaps, according to the Sforza invet 
tory of 1493, primitive bobbin-lace)—were all being 
worked, though it was not till the sixteenth century that 
pattern-books appeared such as those of Quentell of 
Cologne, Froschauer of Zurich, Tagliento, Pagan), 
Vecelli, and Vinciolo. In these it is not always easy 
to know whether the designs are for embroidery or fot 
lace. Strictly speaking, what we now call lace, that 


a net-like fabric of threads constructed ‘‘ in air ’’ with 
out any kind of foundation, dates from the ‘‘ punto 
| aria’? and bobbin-lace of the early sixteenth century: 
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Mrs. Pollen makes the necessary distinction between 
“point ’’ and pillow lace, the one made with the 
needle, the other with bobbins, and condemns the care- 
less and confusing use of the term “‘ point ’’ for all 
kinds of lace. 

From the geometrical, wiry-looking ‘‘ punto in aria ”’ 
of the early sixteenth century descended Venetian 
rose-point ‘‘ punto in rilievo ’’’ and the Venetian flat- 
points, the French laces of Alen¢gon and Argentan, the 
-rarer Flemish point, in fact all needle-work laces. From 
primitive knotted fringes and thread twisted round pegs 
descended all pillow-laces such as Brussels, Mechlin, 
Valenciennes, the North Italian, and the English laces. 

Mrs. Pollen’s book is not intended as a general history 
of lace. She has described and illustrated with a 
hundred and twenty photographs only those fabrics 
which are in her possession or which she has seen and 
handled in different countries. She has a very wide 
and exceptional knowledge of lace, and her own mag- 
nificent collection is so large and varied and contains 
so many specimens of the less well-known laces that it 
is representative to an extent unusual in any private 
collection, while her descriptions give valuable informa- 
tion in so concise and simple a manner that her book 
will be helpful to the beginner, though it is to be fully 
appreciated by the connoisseur alone. Its full value can 
only be estimated by the advanced student, who will be 
grateful for the very complete glossary of Italian terms, 
the descriptions and enlarged photographs of réseaux 
and stitches, and for the accounts and pictures of such 
laces as Buratto, Ténder, certain early tela tirata and 
punto in aria, the dentelle de chasse, and Hollie-point. 

Miss Jourdain re-edited with corrections in 1902 Mrs. 
Bury-Palliser’s well-known history of lace, first pub- 
lished in 1865. But since 1902 new facts and material 
have been accumulated, and in this most excellent and 
useful book we have the latest information obtainable 
by this very competent authority. It is less historical 
and anecdotal in form than many of the more recent 
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pating Class, at very | moderate rat rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


ALLIANCE 


Assurance Company, Limited. 
Head Office: Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds, £16,000,000. 


CHAIRMAN: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other branches- 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Halistorm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

Tho Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 

The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, and for the purchase. 


of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
Prospectus and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Com *s Offices or Agents, 
ie ROBERT LEWIS, Genera! Manager. 
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books on lace which we have read, but there is a wealth 
of information relegated to the footnotes which should 
be carefully read. Only the better-known laces are 
dealt with, arranged separately according to their 
country, in due order of time, and with corresponding 
illustrations. Certain minor laces are omitted, and 
others, such as Binche, too summarily disposed of. But 
the Italian, French, and Flemish laces are satisfactorily 
dealt with, and the English and Irish laces have quite 
as much space given them as their uninteresting cha- 
racter deserves. Miss Jourdain gives clear and exact 
accounts of the manufacture of the different laces, the 
distinguishing characteristics of each, and precise de- 
scriptions of stitches and réseaux, though of the latter 
enlarged photographs might have been given with 
advantage. The book is very useful for reference and 
is not dull, though the style is careless and not always 
grammatical. There are numerous clumsy phrases such 
as the following : ‘‘ Vavassore begins the first book of 
his we know of ’’. 

There is some slight confusion in the account of 
** Point d’Alencon’’ and ‘“‘ Point d’Argentan ’’. 
Authorities do not agree in the exact use of the 
terms ‘‘ Point de France ’’, ‘‘ Point d’Alencon ’’, and 
** Point d’Argentan ’’. It is true that in 1675 the name 
of ‘‘ Point de France ’’ was given to the lace made at 
Alencon by the workers at the factory founded ten years 
before by Colbert for the imitation of Venetian point. 
But usually the term ‘‘ Point de France ’’ is used for the 
earliest lace made in France in the Venetian manner, 
haying an architectural and elaborate design, the toilé 
united by picoted ‘‘ brides ’’, and less floral in character 
than Alencon, the name of ‘‘ Alencon ’’ being reserved for 
the later lace, with the characteristic réseau and button- 
holed cordonnet of horsehair. In the South Kensington 
Museum there is, however, some Alencon with 
‘‘ prides ’’’. The “ bride tortillée ’’ is, according to 
Lefébure, to be found in Argentan lace, as a simplifi- 
cation of the button-holed, hexagonal mesh, but not in 
Alencon. Argentella is, as Miss Jourdain says, not a 
separate lace, but a variety of réseau called ‘‘ rosacé ’’, 
which is to be seen frequently both in Argentan and 
Alengon. 

Ruskin puts a kind of morality into lace, as if it were 
an object of virtue in an exact sense. He maintains 
that its merit depends on its reality and honesty, on the 
care and patience of its workers. But we have seen 
some very hideous results of extreme painstaking in 
handiwork. Old lace is valuable, because it was made 
in ages of beautiful design and exquisite workmanship. 
It was part of the Renaissance splendour of Italian art, 
and when that influence spread to France lace shared 
in the expression of the decorative genius of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. The 
patterns were designed by such artists as Berain, 
Le Brun, and Bailly. In Flanders the inspired honesty, 
the detailed fidelity to nature of genre-painting, were 
‘shown in the marvellous elaboration of Mechlin and 
Brussels lace-work. The genius for design coincided 
with that sense of honesty in labour, that enthusiasm 
of humble, patient effort which the French Revolution 
swept away for ever. The modern spirit detests such 
slow, minute labour, and the impatient use of machinery 
coincides with a meagre poverty of invention and 
banality of design; though it is true that some good 
work is beginning to be done in imitation of past 
‘masterpieces. The intelligent study of lace is advancing. 
The jewelled perfection and varied richness of Point 
d’Angleterre, the filmy brilliance of Mechlin, the cloudy 
fragility of Valenciennes, the dignified magnificence of 
““* gros point ’’, the marvellous florescence of ‘‘ point-de- 
neige ’’, the crisp delicacy of Alencon, can be admired 
by even the ignorant observer; but it is an added 
pleasure, the pleasure that connoisseurship always 
gives, which is found in the association of each fabric 
with a certain age and place, and in its-investiture with 
the fragrance and charm of tradition. For the better 


attainment of that connoisseurship we can recommend 
‘the guidance of both Miss Jourdain and Mrs. Hunger- 
ford Pollen. ° 


NOVELS. 


“The Iron Heel.’ By Jack London. London : Everett 


1908. 6s. 

This is an imaginary retrospect, from a period seven 
centuries ahead of us, of the twentieth-century struggle 
between socialism and plutocracy. The widow of an 
American socialist has left a diary, which is then redis- 
covered and edited. The machinery is a little clumsy. 
Mr. London conceives that early in the present century 
the people throughout the civilised world would rise 
against the tyranny of capitalism, that they are beaten 


and ruthlessly crushed, and that an oligarchy, more op- 


pressive than any system hitherto known, succeeds in 
governing the world forssome three hundred years, then 
giving place to the Brotherhood of Man (about which 
we are not told much). The interest of the book lies in 
its analysis of current political and social conditions in 
the United States. Mr. London credits American capi- 
talists with amazing powers of political combination, 
with superhuman insight and determination, and with 
extreme cruelty. The story for a time carries the reader 
along—though it becomes a mere welter of blood—and 
it is worth while to reflect on the tendencies which under- 
lie the growing antagonism between trusts and populace. 
But the author does not convince us that for the first 
time in history the ‘‘ Haves ’’, standing for no prin- 
ciple but greed, could utterly crush the ‘‘ Have-nots ”” if 
they goaded them into rebellion. 


“The London Plot.” 
Nash. 1908. 6s. 


‘* Up with your hands, Ivan Obervitch, or, by the 
Lord, I’ll shoot you where you stand!’’ There was 
generally a moment when the hero, taking advantage 
of a temporary lapse in the villain’s preternatural wari- 
ness, said, mutatis mutandis, something like that. It 
did not really end matters, as it was too early in the 
evening. It was indeed but the beginning of war to the 
knife (or whatever the weapon was), the villain having 
many apparently triumphant lines to hiss before his 
antagonist at last came out ‘‘ on top’’ and won the 
lady. So here, except that there are several villains— 
including the lady also, until the power of love turns her 
away from her wickedness. We are only indicating the 
genre, not impugning the skill or ingenuity, of this story, 
which deals with the adventures of a young gentleman 
in the Foreign Office, inveigled into a circle of Russian 
anarchists and chosen to throw a bomb into the carriage 
of the Grand Duke Sergius as he passes down Flect 
Street en route for a Guildhall reception. And if the 
murderous situations evolved would not now (in recital) 
affect everybody as they affected the hero—more than 
once the hair at the nape of his neck is ‘‘ unduly 
agitated ’’—we must not grudge the sensation to those 
still capable of it. 


By Carlton Dawe. London: 


“Patricia Baring.” By Winifred James. London: 


Constable. 1908. 6s. 


A story to be enjoyed by women, and by child-lovers 
who are, more often than not, men. It is the life in diary- 
form of a highly strung, temperamental, and at the same 
time vividly healthy girl, from the age of nine to about 
twenty-one. She feels keenly and deeply, is widely ap- 
preciative and sensitive, and suffers correspondingly 
from the cramped nature of her environment. Hers is, 
on the whole, thanks to a magnificent physique, a healthy 
emotionalism. Her exuberant vitality, which shows 
itself in very mild forms of naughtiness when a child, 
as a woman, is at once a danger and a source of strength. 
What is clever in the book is the perfectly natural way 
in which Patricia, as child, girl, and woman, reveals her- 
self in her diary, the style and manner of expression 
developing with her growth. She is far more attractive 
in her childish naiveté than later, when her reflections 
acquire the conventional tinge of unconventionality 
characteristic of the modern independent-minded girl. 
They usually have the same difficulties about religion, 
and marriage, and conventions, and express them in 
very much the same way, with the same conviction that 
they are uniquely troubled. 
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GET A 


Pianola Piano 


and have all the Music you want! 


YOU MUST, OF COURSE, HAVE MUSIC. 
You want Music to entertain your friends; you want Music 
for impromptu dances, for accompaniments, &c. When a wish 
is expressed for the Latest Waltz Music, you want to be able 
to fulfil that wish; you do not want to find that neither yourself 
nor anybody else can play it. Make certain of having all the 
Music you will need, and order a Pianola Piano now. You 
cannot make a more desirable purchase, for you not only ensure 
entertainment for the rest of the winter, but in addition you are 
securing a source of pleasure and recreation that will last for 
all time. You are not spending money on an entertainment 
that will vanish speedily away; you are obtaining the inestimable 
gift of being able to play all the World’s Music at any time 
you desire to. 

The Pianola Piano is the only — which embodies the 
Pianola, the Metrostyle, and the 
Themodist. It may be obtained 
either as the Weber or Steck Piano. 
The Weber is the finest Piano in 
the world to-day. The Steck is the 


best piano at its price. 


You are invited to call at 
Eolian Hall, and full particulars 
will be sent if you will write for 


Catalogue “R.R.” 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


“Mixed Herbs: A Working Woman's Remonstrance against the 
Suffrage Agitation.” By M. E. 8. London: Sampson Low. 
1908. 2s. net. 

We suppose the title of this book to mean that some 
pleasant things are said about women and many bitter 
things. What is pleasant is said only of women in their 
private capacity ; the bitter is said of women not only in 
that capacity but in the capacity of would-be politicians. 
On the whole, therefore, the bitter herbs predominate. If 
a man were the writer of the book it would be a satire and 
nothing more. From a woman it is a cri du coeur, and it 
leaves no doubt that she speaks from her heart in thorough 
abhorrence and fear of the women’s suffrage movement. 
The book is clumsy from a literary point of view, and its 
value is the personal experience of one who proclaims herself 
as a real working woman; we imagine the sort of woman 
who works as a literary compiler at the British Museum 
and similar places. She declares also that she has written 
her book without any discussion or consultation with any 
member of tlie Anti-Suffrage League. Her case is a mixed 
torrent of argument, invective, scorn, satire, and irony 
difficult to disentangle, but throughout interesting, amusing, 
or pathetic. The chief argument appears to be that the 
mass of women are now incompetent in their natural sphere, 
and that the desire for the suffrage is only another stage in 
the process of deterioration. The terrible strain and poverty 
of working women is the great evil under which women 
suffer. We fancy that much of the bitterness of M. E. S. 
arises from her belief that women who demand the suffrage 
are oblivious to this as to other serious social or political 
objects. There is much of the spite with which women are 
generally credited in their judgment of each other. One 
has more than a glimpse of the savage contempt which 
probably the majority of women have for the ‘‘ monstrous 
regiment of women’’. In her dealings with women in busi- 
ness M. E. S. has learned much of the hatred she feels when 
she thinks of them in power as politicians. There is none 
of the sentimentality of the man who believes in women’s 
suffrage about M. E. 8S. She is so thoroughly scornful that 
her most satiric chapter is a prophecy that when women 
began to examine the mess they had made of things by 
abandoning their natural occupations, they would, in spite 
and jealousy of men taking their place, drive back women 
to their domestic occupations by restrictive laws. This 
would be the end of the suffrage movement, and its only 
good according to M. E. 8S. Argument for or against 
women’s suffrage is irrelevant where women feel as M. E. S. 
feels. Her book shows what passion women can put into 
the anti-suffrage opposition. This is a revelation of a fact 
which distinguishes the proposed enfranchisement of women 
from the enfranchisement of any disfranchised class of men. 


“Lord Northbrook. A Memoir.” By B. Mallet. London: Long- 
mans. 1908. 15s. net. 

Mr. Mallet, following the wishes of the family, has exercised 
a sound discretion in giving this memoir the form of a ‘‘ short 
study’’. Lord Northbrook was unfortunately born to 
party politics, but his qualities were those of a states- 
man and a man of business. He to an unusual 
degree the courage of his convictions. It could not for 
a moment be mistaken for obstinacy. Deliberate in form- 
ing his opinions, he would not subordinate principles to 
the exigencies of the hour, or sacrifice them for a brief 
polemical triumph. He was in fact too honest for the busi- 
ness. He could not in any case have attained great distinc- 
tion in home politics, because in spite of great practical 
capacity he was deficient in certain other qualities, notably 
in rhetorical skill and the magnetic personal influence of a 
leader. His public success is confined to his short tenure of 
the Indian Viceroyalty and his subsequent connexion with 
Indian affairs. Here the next generation will do him greater 
justice than his contemporaries. He saw that what the 
country needed was rest and a sound system of finance, and 
to these ends he applied himself. His caution and sagacity 
led him to recognise the danger of rapid reforms in the slow- 
moving East, the necessity of consulting the ideas and 
interests of the native population at large—not any single 
noisy section of it, and the unwisdom as well as the injustice 
of subordinating Indian interests to British interests. 
Yet it was perhaps his bold stand on these points that 
marked the initiation of a system of governing India from 
Downing Street and Westminster, the full consequences of 
which we have yet to see. His early connexion with Lord 
Halifax obscured his judgment on the fundamental question 
of Education in India. This apart, he had the singular 
quality of being nearly always in the right. He inaugurated 
pod system of Famine Relief, and he discovered Lord 

mer. 


- slow and perhaps solitary traveller is likely to apprehend. 


‘‘An English Holiday with Car and Camera.” 
London: Macmillan. 1908. 10s. net. 

Mr. Hissey continues his chronicle of travels about the 
British Isles, in these latter days performed in a motor 
car, which he actually contrives to invest with an atmo. 
sphere of leisureliness. He tells us voluminously and art 
lessly of all he saw on his journey from Eastbourne through 
the New Forest, Sedgemoor, the Quantocks, the Cotswolds, 
by the Nene Valley to Lynn, and home by Colchester and 
Staines. He makes no pretence of selection or literary form, 
his journal of wayside sights is interspersed with reflections 
of a very naif kind. But he is so full of good humour and 
almost juvenile energy, he was so fortunate in the weather 
and his travelling acquaintances, that more solemn criticism 
is disarmed. The author thinks that though ‘‘ you cannot 
romance within sound,of the locomotive whistle”’, it is 
particularly easy to do so to the accompaniment of the 
motor horn. Whistles and horns and bells, and all other 
kinds of danger signal, whatsoever their effect on 
‘romance’? may be, effectually silence the innermost 
meaning of English landscape, a thing that only a very 


By J. J. Hissey, 


«The Cruises of the ‘Ormuz’”, by Herbert Vivian, is a 
charming improvement on the ordinary guide brochure 
issued by steamship companies. The Orient Company were 
very well advised to get Mr. Vivian to write thes 
sketches of places in the Mediterranean, but it strikes 
us as a little bizarre that Mr. Vivian should become the 
instrument of the advertiser. His descriptions of Tangier 
and Gibraltar, of Spalato and Cattaro, of Smyrna and 
Syracuse, make admirable reading. 


The Pleasure Cruises of the Cunard Line are described 
in a neat but more ordinary booklet. Many of the places 
touched upon were visited by Mr. Vivian. The descriptions 
are more matter-of-fact, but for the average traveller prob- 
ably serve their purpose equally well. 


For this Week’s Books see page 118. 


By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land, 
Bank and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 

Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the World. 

Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 

Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 


10 & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Regd. Tel. Address: “ COWRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


ERRATUM.—In Messrs. Ehrmann’s full-page advertisement in last week's 
Satokvay Kevirw, by a printer's error the words “ high-priced Champagne’ 
were inserted instead of ‘ high-class Champagne”. 
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Ehrmann Brothers 
SENSATIONAL SALE. 


21,000 BOTTLES AND 
6,000 HALF-BOTTLES 


DEUTZ & GELDERMANN 


HIGHEST CLASS 


1900 Vintage Champagne 


EXTRA DRY 


At the 
unprecedented 5 g | 6 per Dozen. 
low price of 


With an allowance of Gd. per doz. on not less than 6 doz., and 
1/= per doz. on not less than 12 doz. The quantity for disposal at 
the above price is limited, and when exhausted cannot be replaced. 


In pursuance of our policy to place the public in possession 
of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a reasonable price 
(as distinct from the extravagant prices usually charged) we 
now bring the following important and unprecedented 
purchase and offer to your notice. 

Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash, at a most reason- 
able price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne) at a figure enabling us to offer it to 
the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 

This ‘‘ Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage is 
of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this Vintage. 
It bas beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in splendid con- 
dition and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock. 


THREE 
NUNS 


Tobacco 


The fascination of ‘Three Nuns” fs not 
easily described, but it is easily realised as 
soon as the exquisite flavour is inhaled; no 
one who has ever tried the mixture can fail 
to appreciate its distinctive merits. 


“KING'S HEAD"’’s stronger. 


SS 


Both mixtures are obtainable 
everywhere. 


1 oz. packets, 
2 oz. and 4 oz. tins, 
6d. per oz. 


“Three Nuns’”’ 
CIGARETTES. 


Wine of so well-known a Brand and so fine a quality 
and Vintage is usually sold to the Public at about 84/- 
per dozen. 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this 


doz. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann 
Bottles per doz. 59/6 

hiniabainndn doz 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, 
4-Bottles per 24/2 65/6 


Cheque enclosed £ 


S.R. 


Address 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44 & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Publishers of the ** Pink List,” giving lowest current 
Wholesale Market Prices of all notable Brands. 


3 


ORDER FORM. 


PLEASURE CRUISES, 
1909. 


By S.Y. “VECTIS,” from Marseilles. 


(With rail and steamship connections from London.) 


No. 1.—February 18 to March 17. 
GREECE, SYRIA, PALESTINE, EGYPT. 


No, 2.—March 20 to April 16. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, SICILY. 


No. 3.—April 22 to May 20. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, SICILY. 


Fares for Cruises 1, 2, or 3 from 30 Cuineas. 


No. 4.—May 21 to June 12. 
NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. 


Fares from 20 Cuineas. 
By P. & O. twin-screw S&S.S. “MALWA,” 


11,000 tons, 15,000 h.p. (one of the Com- 
pany’s new steamers of the “M” class). 


A.—May 20 to June 12. 
LONDON to GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, TENERIFFE, 
.LAS PALMAS, MADEIRA, THE AZORES, LISBON, 
PLYMOUTH, and LONDON. 
B.—July 8 to July 29. 
LONDON and LEITH to the NORWEGIAN FJORDS, 
CHRISTIANIA, GOTHENBURG, STOCKHOLM, 
COPENHAGEN, and AMSTERDAM (Y MUIDEN). 
C.—August 7 to August 30. 
LONDON to HOLLAND, NORWAY, STOCKHOLM, 
COPENHAGEN, and CRONSTADT (for ST. PETERS- 
BURG, MOSCOW, and HELSINGFORS). 
Fares for Crulses A, B, or C from 20 Cuinoas. 


For e, illustrated handbooks, and all information, 
apply PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVI- 


ATION COMPANY, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 


P. & 0. ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drary Lane, LONDON. 
(QLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 
the extremely interesting zhly illustrated articles that have in 

The Bazaar newspaper during w year. By G.O. Pu by 
subscription, price 6s. 6d., post ‘ree. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


‘ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 


Saxon, and Medieval Ti with a concise Dic! of Terms, &c., used. By 
~Gaorce Cumcn, F.G.S. Tilustrated. In cloth, price 2. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi- 


tecture, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged 
‘Edition. By Georce Cuiincu, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


_A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. STEWART 
Tuorsurn. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. 
With & Plates, illustrating over 360 Coins. In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 
10s. rod. 


‘ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 

imen Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers. With some account 

the lotest Values realised. By the Rev. E. A. Downman. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by Ausrey Gunn, Expert in old Pottery and Porcelain to 
The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


JLLUSTRATED SPORTING BOOKS. And 


their Values. A very valuable book to all Owners or Collectors of old Sporting 
Books or Prints. Many a valuable old print has been thrown away for want of just 
such tion as this book gives. By J. H. Stater, Author of “Library 
~~ wl “* Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price s5s., by post 
58. ad. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


aining a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H.Starer. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rss., by post 15s. sd. 


‘THE LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to 


_ the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By J. H. S-arer, Barrister-at-Law. 
Third —~ os Revised and Greatly Enlarged. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by 
post 7s. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrangement of Autographs, the Detection Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price ss., by post 5s. 4d. 


BRIDGE: Its Whys and Wherefores. The 


_ Game taught by Reason instead of by Rule, on the same popular lines as 
Scientific Whist” and ‘Solo Whist.” By C. J. Metrose. With Illustrative 
Hands ip r New and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by 
ost, 3s. 10d. ; in half leather, gilt top, price ss. 6d., by post ss. 4 


MODERN DAIRY-FARMING. A Practical 


Handbook on the Milch Cow and the Profitable Utilisation of Milk. By 
H. L. Puxiey. Illustrated. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


‘BOOK OF THE PIG. The Selection, 


Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its 
Diseases ; The Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and 
ther information appertaining to Pork Farming. By Professor James LONG. 
ee with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &. New 
and Revised Edition. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 

Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 

Preserver. By W. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 
‘Lypon, and others. ta cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. r1d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A _ Book 


on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Faron. 
In cloth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


(CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. ScHNemer. Numerous 
Illustrations, Jn cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


QRCHIDS : their Culture and Management. 


W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 
ahorougbly Revised and Enlarged, by Henry J. CHAPMAN, one of the finest growers 
and d ieee im the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 
<o Plates. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. Copiously illustrated 
an black and white from the Author’ ite Drawings from Nature. By 


own exquisite 
W. J. Lacas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES, Being an Ex- 
aod 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 
aod Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully illustrated with 27 Plates, 
Speci i in Colour, and numerous Blac - 


White In doch git, 31s. 6d., by post 31s. 11d. 


— 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCH XZOLOGY. 


The Acropolis of Athens (Martin L. D’ooge). New York. Mao. 
millan. 172. net. 

Eton from a Backwater (H. E. Luxmoore). Eton Memorial Build. 
ing Fund. 7s. 6d. net. 

Whistler (T. Martin Wood); Rubens (S. L. Bensusan). Jack, 

1s. 6d. net each. 


BIoGRAPHY. 


Nelson’s Hardy : His Life, Letters and Friends (A. M. Broadley 
and R. G. Bartelot). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

George Brown, D.D., Pioneer-Missionary and Explorer. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 15s. net. 

neas Silvius (William Boulting). Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

oa of an Oki Sportman (Walter B. Woodgate), 

net. 

Life of Lord Norton, 1814-1905 (William S. Childe-Pemberton), 

Murray. 123. net. 
FICTION. 


A — of Means (Margaret B. Cross). Chatto and Windus, 

John Broome’s Wife (E. B. Moffat). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

Nights with the Gods (Emil Reich). Laurie. 6s. 

In the Potter’s House (George Dyre Eldridge); A Son of the 
Emperor (Newton V. Stewart). Methuen. 6s. each. 

The Two Goodwins (R. Murray Gilchrist). Milne. 62. 

The Broken Snare (Ludwig Lewisohn). Kegan Paul. 6s. 

The New Andromeda (Carlton Dawe). Nash. 6s. 

The Story of Virginia Perfect (Peggy Webling). Methuen. 6s. 

Little Dinners with the Sphinx (Richard Le Gallienne). Lane, 6s. 


History. 


The Tragedies of the Medici (Edgcumbe Staley). Laurie, 12s. 6d. 
net. 

India (Victor Surridge). Jack. 62. r 

Visitation of England and Wales (Edited by Frederick Arthur 
Crisp). Printed privately. 21s. 

An Historical Introduction to the Marprelate Tracts (William 
Pierce). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 

The British Empire, its Past, its Present, and its Future (Edited 
by A. F. Pollard). League of the Empire. 5s. net. 

The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-1814 (Hon. J. W. 
Fortesque). Macmillan. 10s. net. 

The Itinerary of John Leland in or about ‘the 7 1535-1543. 
Parts VII. and VIII. (Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith). 
Bel]. 12s. net. 

Hungary of To-day (Edited by Percy Alden). Nash. 7s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS. 
What is Life? (Frederick Hovenden). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 
Jane Austen’s Works : Emma, 2 vols. ; Manefield Park, 2 vok. ; 
Persuasion ; Northanger Abbey. Chatto and Windns. 3s. 6d. 


net each. 
SCIENCE. 
The Transformations of the Animal World (Charles Depéret). 
Kegan Paul. 


Photographic Optics and Colour Photography (G.‘ Lindsay 
Johnson). Ward. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Mystery of Seven : A Study of Silent Analogies in Scripture 
(E. M. Smith), 2s. 6d. net; The Psalms at Work (Charles L. 
Marson), 6s. net. Stock. , 
Paul the Missionary and other Studies (P. W. De Quetteville). 

Green. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Faith of a Modern Protestant (Wilhelm Bousset). Fisher 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology (8. Schechter). Black. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Fulness of Christ (Edward Stuart Talbot). Macmillan. 


ls. 6d. net. 


No Refuge but in Truth (Goldwin Smith). Toronto : Tyrrell. 


TRAVEL. 


Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek (Mrs. Fred Maturin). Nash, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


VERSE. 


The Waters of Argyra, the Vision of Belshazzar and other verses 
(B. Burford Rawlings). 3s. 6d. net. 
Songs and Poems Old and New (William Sharp). Stock. 4s. 6d. 


net. 

Hymenzus (G. C. Moore Smith). Cambridge : at the University 
Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Excalibur, an Arthurian Drama (Ralph Adams Cram). Boston: 


Badger. 

Grafton When I wae a Boy (W. Maurice Adanis). 
Drane. 3s. 6d. 

Catulla Carmina (Charles Stuttaford). Bell. 5s. net. 


Reviews AND MaGazrnes ror JANUARY :—The Church Quarterly 
Review, 3s.; Mercure de France, lfr. 25c.; The Atlantic 
Monthly, 1s. ; The English Historical Review, 5s. ; The Open 
Court, 10c.; Science Progress, 5s.; Cassier’s Magazine, 1s. ; 
The Architectural Review, ls.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr. ; The Quarterly Review, 6s. ; The New Quarterly, 2s. 6d. ; 
Edinburgh Review, 6. ; The Law Quarterly Review, 5s. 
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23 January, 1909 


The Saturday Review. 


SATURDAY REVIEW .—‘ Miss Gaussen may well be content with 
the resalt of her labours, for she has collected and used her material with 
care and taste, and tells the story with an easy raciness of style which is 
— to seek in many biographies. . . . Indeed, it may be said without 

dipararemen of yong as may be said of Boswell's Life without disparaging 

ohnson, that this book owes as attractiveness very largely to the incidental 
ame to well-known people of the period, such as Gyay, Goldsmith, 


Percy, Prelate and Poet citer of Retiques! 


By ALICE C. C. GAUSSEN, .- 
Author of “A Later Pepys,” “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom,” &c. 
With a Preface by SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., a Photogravure Frontispiece, and 7 Half-tone Illustrations. Small 
demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
From papers in the possession of the Duke of Northum- 
berland and Lord Colchester, and containing original 
letters from Johnson and Goldsmith in the pos:ession 
of Bishop Percy’s descendants. 


Reynolds, Betty, Duchess of Northumberland, and many othets. . 
Ireland in the latter part of the eighteenth century did not make fot a 
quiet life, as may be gathered from the graphic accounts of attacks by 
the French. rebellions, and riots, giver in Miss Gaussen’s narrative, and 
the Bishop's letters. . . . He was one whom it would have been a pleasdre 
to know, and of whom i it isa pleasure to read.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOVELS IN GREAT DEMAND 
“A MASTERPIECE OF FICTION.” 


THE BROKEN SNARE 
By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Mr. WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE says :— 


“Thre book, despite its boldness of speech and conception, is ethically 
wholesome. It “does not seek by means: of talse sentiment to incline us to the 
—— of evil, and its moral emphasis i is not misplaced. It is not a book for 

young person to read, but is one from which 
cotieg but, good, and one which offers a singular satisfaction to the artistic 
perceptions.” 


DID SHE DO RIGHT ? 


By A. J. MACDONNELL. 
A ROMANCE OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Leadon: STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford’s Inn. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 


The only Illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services 
in existence. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the 1st of each month | 


except when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the following day. 


|| “LIBRARY OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS THE GAME. 
" OBsckreri0ns, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, | F CH 


post free. 

Specimen C. Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on | 
of to Tue MANaceR, Offices of the | 
& RONICLE t R.S.), rrr Jermyn Street, St. James's, 


Drama Fiction 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


6th and Revised Impression New 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


mature mind can get } i 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


|is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

‘the ““SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters. 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d.. 


direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd... 
33 Street, Strand, W.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE PROPER OF 
M. NUMA PRETI (OF PARIS). 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Fesrvary 1, clock precisely, nd 
| LIBRARY of BOOKS PERIODICALS on GAME OF CHESs, 
of the late M. Numa Préti (of Paris). 
May be viewed two days Prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


| — SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

| Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Fesevary 2, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS 

| and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Lae md of a gentleman, deceased, and 
| other properties, including biographical and historical works ; poetry aud drama: 

, Americana : first editions of the writings of modern authors ; coloured 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘*©WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HuNTING, LAWN TENNISs. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. | | OT MONDA 


It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘“GRapuic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


prints &c. ; ; Shelley, Works, ed. H. Buxton Forman, 8 vols. ; Greville ‘‘ Memoirs,’ 
vols. ; ‘* Arabian Nights,” 17_ vols., Barton Club; Daniell ‘* Voyage 
: Great Britain”: “ Portraits des Grands Hommes, Femmes WMastres, 
et Sujets Memorables de France,’ * complete set, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior: Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUARLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS FORMED BY. 


THE LATE FRANK SHERMAN BENSON, ESQ., OF BROOKLYN, 
NEW YORK. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, a their House, No. 1 oe atl 
Ww. on WEDNE 3. gee Two 
Fesrvary 8, and Three Followin, ys, at One o’cloc! 
' the VALUABLE COLLECTION of GREEK Cr! NS formed by the late Fra 
Sherman Benson, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York, comprising choice and interestin 
_ examples of the ancient coinages of Italy and Sicily ; ily, Geeate and the Islands, Asi 
' Minor, &c., Syria, Egypt, Zeugitana, &c. 
ry ped be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had, price; 
2s. each 
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The Saturday Review. 23 January, 1909 


SCIENCE MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


Mr. G. F. DaniELL, presenting the report of the sub-committee on the sequence 
of studies in the science section of the curriculum in Secondary Schools, says :— 


They praise the ‘‘ Public School Science Masters’ Association” for their endeavour to overcome 
the neglect of science in elementary schools, and state that no school course can be considered complete 
without at least two years’ systematic practical work in science. ‘‘ We think,” the committee state, 
‘* that the value of sound scientific literature of a general character and of good lectures well illustrated 
for older and intellectual boys is underrated. Evolution, geology, electricity, optics, sound, human 
physiology, and astronomy seem suitable subjects. The feeling that there has been of late years a loss 
of popular interest in science is shared by your committee, who feel that we must look to the school to 
improve matters. .. . We are impressed with the need of bringing all science work into closer touch with 
everyday experience. What is wanted is a scholarly literature of science.” 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, the object of SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is to give a 
connected account of present-day science, with special reference to its influence on modern life. Man 
and his needs: this is the alpha and omega of the book. Illuminating Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. | 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


The volume treats of everything scientific, from Brennan’s Mono-Rail to Pottery-making in Central 
Africa; from the Great Nebula in Andromeda to the Striated Boulder in Boulder Clay. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
‘*ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
** Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth mere than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance... . . 
‘Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 19 full-page 
plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. Remaining 
5 volumes issued quarterly. 


i It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order 


name on 
first List of Sub- 
SCribers for 
1N Mopern Lire as 
published. I send P.O. for 
6s. for first volume, and agree 
to send the same amount on re- 
ceipt of each of the remaining five 
volumes, one volume each quarter. 
Address 
S.R. 


mm to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send 
attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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A CHARMING GIFT BOOK. 
10s. Gd. Net. 


MEMORIES 
GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 


Author of ‘‘ Wellington’s Lieutenants,” ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” &c. 


The book is not a mere collection of essays ; it is 
intended as a memorial to one whose friends, personal 
and literary, were legion. It contains illustrations in 
colour and black and white of places to which Mr. and 
Mrs. Shand were attached, portraits of Mr. Shand at 


42 and 73 years of age, 
With a Special Memoir by 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


‘* Memories of Gardens ” should be in every library. 
It may be had through the booksellers, price 10s. 6d. net ; 
or, if there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent 
post free for the published price. 


1909 
23 January, 1909 The Saturday Review. 
A GREAT PSYCHOLOGICAL NOVEL. 
Everyone interested in the evolution of human character and the 
power of circumstances in moulding human lives should read 
G. COLMORE’S Great Novel, 
PRIESTS OF PROGRESS. 
the Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
; ‘Loxpon: STANLEY PAUL & CO., CuirForp’s INN, E.C. 
rer PRICE 2/- NET; POST FREE, 2/23. 
Ant t Brid 
~ | PInferences at Bridge 
nt 
N, By W. DALTON, 
1; Author of ‘SATURDAY’ BRIDGE.” 
ty 
“Inferences at Bridge” recently appeared in the 
[e SATURDAY REVIEW. The articles have been revised, 
with additions by the author, and are now issued in 
1e handy form by 
te THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
d 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
n 
s H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
nd GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
h INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
40 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. Telephone : Mavrarr 3601 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
.. St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, 
grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not’ printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
of production. This may be obtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS,| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Dlarrhoa, Cholera, Cuts short ali attacks of SPASMS. 
and Dysentery. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


Convincing Medical Testimony 
accompanies each Bottle. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


WINTER CRUISES 
SUNNY CLIMES, 


FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
By CUNARD sTEAMERS, 


TO SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 


“ Carpathia” and “ Slavonia” sail from Liverpool on 16th Febru- 
ary and 39rd March ively. P: gers may return by either of those 
magnificent ships, “Caronia” and “ Carmania. 

Apply to Cunard Line, Liverpool, London, 5 ae Street, E.C. ; 


29-30 Cockspur Street, S.W. ; or Paris, abis Rue Scri 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
Wy ep yp LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES; PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co. 
Head Offces—Fencuurcn AvENvE, Lonpon. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office. 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. ; 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictares, Prints 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Auction GALLERIES, 9 ConpuIT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Street, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales, 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. Kwrout, 
Fam & Rurey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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23 January, 1909. 


Phe Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock ( ompantes. 


The List will open on Friday, the 220d January, 1909, and close on 
or before Wednesday, the 27th January, 1909. 


THE ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Compantes Acts, 1862 to 1907 ) 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


5 per cent. Preferred Stock, issued Sas £2,125,000 
Ordinary Stock, issued .. 2,125,000 
£4,250,000 
DEBENTURE CAPITAL. 
4 per cent. First Debenture Stock, issued - £1,700,000 
4 cent. Second Debenture Stock, issued... 1,700,000 
5 cent. Debenture Stock, issued ... aol 000 
Do. do. present issue... 1,000,000 
1,600,000 
£5,000,000 


Issue of £1,000,000 Five per Cent. Debenture stock. 


Secured by a Trust Deed reserving to the Company the right to create 
and issue further Debenture Stook for £1,400,000, of which the present 
igseoe forme part, carrying interest at 5 per cent. per annum and ranking 
a with the ,000 Five per Cent. Debenture Stock already 
1 , and s further amount at the rate of £4,000 per mile of additional 
line — by the Company or of new line of the Company for the 


time ng constructed or in course of construction, or about to be con- 
stracted. 
At £108 per cent., payable as follows : — 

£5 on Application. 

25 ,, Allotment. 

35 26th February, 1909. 

45 ,, 26th March, 1908. 

Total £108 per £100 Stock. 
Bearer Sorip will be is-ued to be exchanged for Debenture Stock Certi- 

feates on after lst April, 1908, the registered Debenture Stock being 


transferable in amounts not involving a fraction of £1. 
interest is or by warrant to the Registered Holders of the 

Stook on Ist April and Ist October in each year. The first payment of 
Interest at the rate of 5 ly cent. per annum caloulated upon the instal- 
ments as due, will be made on Ist April, 1909, on presentation of Coupon 
attaohed to the Bearer Sorip. 

Payment in full on Allotment and on the 26th February, 1909, can be made 
under discount at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 


The DIREOTORS OF THE ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED, have authorised the London Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, and Parr’s Bank, Limited, as Bankers of the Company, to receive 
applications for £1,000.000 Five per cent. Debenture Stock of the Company, 
roaming pari paseu with the existing issue of £600,000, as from lst April, 


The whole or any part of the Stock is redeemable at the Company's option 
st any time after the 30th June, , at il r cent., on six calendar 
months’ notice to the Stockholders. This Stock has a — charge upon 
the undertaking of the Company after the First and Second nture 
Stocks, under Trust Deeds, dated 6th February, 1907, and 19th January, 
1909, made between the Company and the Trustees. 

The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, works this 
Company's Railway and is entitled to the gross receipts of the undertaking 
sad covenants to pay to this Company the sums necessary for the payment 
of the following interest and dividends, vis. :— 

1. Interest on the First Second, and Five per cent. Debenture Stocks 
(including the £1,000,000 Debenture Stock of the present issue) and on an 
issue of Debentare Stock or Debentures hereafter made by this Company wi 
the previous consent of the Pacific Company. 2. Dividend on the Preferred 
Steck :—(a) At the same rate as may be paid on the 5 per cent. First Pre- 
ference Stook of the Pacific Company ; and in addition, (b) A dividend equal 
to the dividend or bonus in excess of 5 per cent. but not to exceed 6 per 
cent. as may be paid for the year on the Ordinary Stock of the Pacific 
Company; (c) A dividend of 4 per cent. per annum in respect of every 
year for which dividends or bonuses at a rate exceeding 7 per cent. per 
annum shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock of the Pacifico Company; and 
(d) A dividend of 4 per cent. per annum in respect of every year for which 
dividends or bonuses at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum or in excess 
of that rate shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock cf the Pacific Compaar. 
3. Dividend on the Ordinary Stock:—(a) At the same rate as may be paid 
on the 5 per cent. nd Preference Stock of the Pacific Company; and in 
addition, (b) A dividend equal to the dividend or bonus in excess of § per 
cent., but not to ex 6 per cent., as may be paid for the year on the 
Ordinary Stock of the Pacifico Company; (¢) A dividend of 4 per cent. 
per annum in respect of every year for which dividends or bonuses at a 
rate exceeding 7 per cent. per annum shall be paid on the Ordinary Stock 
of the Pacific Company; and (d) A dividend of } per cent. per annum in 
respect of every year for which dividends or bonuses at a rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum or in excess of that rate shall be paid on the Ordinary Stuck 
of the Pacific Company. 

The margin of the income of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company on the Sth June last, after the payment of the interest on its 
Debenture Stocks and including amounts payable under the agreemente 
for working this Company's Railway, the Bahia Blanca and North Western 
Railway, the Argentine Traneandine Railway, and the Villa Maria and 
Rafine Railway, was £747,452. All the Debenture Stocks and Share Capital 
of the Buenos Ayres and Pacifico Railway Company are quoted at a 
premium, its Reserve Funds at the Mth June, standing at 
£840,674 68. 1ld. It has paid Seven per cent. per annum on its Ordinrry 
Stook for the past five years. 

The Reserve Funds of this Company at the th June, 1908, were as 
follows :—General Reserve Fund, £106,483 14s. 10d.; Insurance Fund, 
£291 8s. lid. The Company held approved securities representing these 
funds, and it is a condition of the agreement with the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Company that this Company shall retain possession of the Capital 
of the General Reserve Fund (subject to certain claims which this Com- 
pany has to meet), the interest thereon being paid to the Pacific Company. 

present mileage of this Company's Railway open to traffic is 535 miles. 

Various Branch Lines are in course of construction, which, when com- 
pleted, will make the totel length of the system 764 miles. The rain line 
between Palmira and Mendoza is being doubled in order to deal more 
sdequately with the heavy and increasing traffic. The authority of the 
\rgentine Government has been obtained for the construction of other 
Branch Lines, having a total length of 144 miles. 

gross receipts of the system worked by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
for the past four years compare as follows :— 


Year ending 30th June, 1905 |. £1,913,760 
80th June, 1906 ... ads 2,392,943 
» 80th June, 1907 3,063,547 
» 80th June, 1908 3,655,772 


and the receipts of the Argentine Great Western Railway included it th 
above figures are as under :— 


| 
| Year ending 30th June, 1905 ... $s 


£618,569 
” 30th June, 1906... 741,723 
30th June, 1907 ... 945,846 
90 30th June, 1908 «1,158, 


Since the 30th June last the estimated gross poche of the whole P, 
system for the 29 weeks ended 16th instant are £2,029,074, against £1,682 97 
an increase of £546,107 ; the figures relating to the Argentine Great Wester 
Railway being £652,477, as against £563,159, or an inorease of £89,318, 

| The Acting General Manager reports under date of the 18th instant thy 
| the prospects on the Argentine Great Western Section are good, and oy, 
siders that there will be an increase of 10 per cent. over last year’s crop, 

The proceeds of the present Issue wll be appropriated towards repaymey 
of the capital advances by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Compagy, 

and will be applied by that Company towards cost and equipment ¢ 
branch lines, and the purchase of Locomotives and Rolling Stock, and to th 
general requirements of the Railway. : 

A preference in the allotment as regards 50 per cent. of this Issue will 
given to applications from the holders of the Preferred and Ordinary Stooy 
of this Company, and the holders of Ordinary Stock and Ordinary (19) 
Shares of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific ilway Company, Limite, 
,- ——npmieg should state the amount of their holdings on the Applicatig 

orms. 

Applications on the form accompanying this Prospectus, together witht, 
deposit of £5 per cent., should Be forwarded to the London Joint 
Bank, Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or to Parr’s Bank, Limited 
4 Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. ’ 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction, 
Should a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid 
application will be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. Nos. 
payment of any instament upon the due date will render the amount 
previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stock Exchang 
quotation for this Issue. 
| Apart from Contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course of 
| Dusiness, the following have been entered into within the two years 
| immediately pessoas the date hereof :— 

A Contract dated the 6th day of February, 1907, and made between th 
| Company and Messrs. Sheppards, hom f Price and Pott, for Underwriti 
£600,000 Five per cent. Debenture Stock, for a commission of £18,000, whi 
commission was subsequently paid. 

Contracts dated 23rd April, 1907, and made between the Company and th 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Limited. 

A Contract dated 16th July, 1907, and made between the Company, th 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, and the Argentine 
| Transandine Railway Company, Limited. 

A Contract dated 9th November, 1908, and made between the Company 
and the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited. 
| A Contract dated 20th January, 1909, and made between the Company aad 
| Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott for underwriting the present issu 

for a commission at the rate of £3 per cert. on the amount of such issue, 

The above Contracts may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors oa 
any day while the Lists remain open, between the hours of 11 and 4. 

he Prefer Stock carries equal rights of attending Meetings and 
| voting — the Ordinary Stock, each £20 of such Stock carrysmg one vote 
ona 
| A Brokerage of 5s. per cent. will be paid by the Company in respect of all 
| 
| 


allotments made on applications bearing a Broker’s stamp. 

Prospectuses and Forms of ~~ may be obtained at the Offices of 
the Company, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.O. the 
Bankers; and of Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price and Pott, the 
of the Company. 

DasHwoop Hovstr, 

9 New Broap Srreer, 
Lonpow, E.C. 
| 21st January, 1909. 


of 
Broken 


Trustees for the Five per Cent. Debenture Stock. 
THE CONSOLIDATED TRUST, LIMITED. 


| Directors. 

j THE RT. HON. TORD ST. DAVIDS (Chairman). 

i HOW. C. N. LAWRENVE. 

i C. M. ROSE. 

| HON. ARTHUR STANLEY, M.P. 

} Local Board at Buenos Ayres. 

SAMUEL H. PEARSON (Chairman), 

J. A. VILLALONGA. 

J. A. GOUDGE. 

Bankers. 

TE": LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, 

London, E.C. 
PARR’'S BANK, LIMITED, 4 Bartholomew I.anv, London, E.O. 

Solicitors. 

| ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C-. 

| Brokers. 

| SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

| Auditors. 

| DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & €O., 5 London Walt 

| Buildings, London, B.C. 
Secretary. 

| J. T. DILLON. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


| ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 
| Issue of £1,000,000 Five per Cent. Debenture Stock. 


To the Directors of the 
ARGENTINE GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Gentlemen, 
of Five per cent. on application for £.............sceeseeeeeees Five per cent. Deben- 


ture Stock of the Argentine Great Western Railway Company, Limited, I 
request that this amount may be allotted to me, and I agree to accept the 
same, or any smaller amount that may be allotted to me, upon the terms of 
the prospectus dated 21st January, 1909. 


Ordinary Signature 
Address 


| 
| Having poss to your Bankers the sum Of £...........cssseeeeeee as a deposit 


January, 1909. 


* Please state if “‘ Reverend" or other distinctive desoription, and in the 
case of a lady, whether “ married” or “ spinster.” 

‘This Form to be filled up and forwarded to the London Joint Stook Bank, 
Limited, 5 Princes Street, don, E.C.; or Parr’s Bank, Limited, 4 Bartholo 
mew Lane, don, E.C. 


‘ 
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‘The Saturday Review. 


‘the List will close on or before Wednesday, 27th January, 1909. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


issue of £6,000,000 33%, Bonds. 


Redeemable at par 1st July, 1919, with option to the Govern- 
_ment to redeem the whole or any portion by drawings at par on 
or.after Ist July, 1914, on giving three months’ notice. 

* Interest payable 1st January and Ist July. 

Coupon for £1 per cent. being interest on inetalments at 33 per 
cent. payable 1st July, 1909. 

Holders of the Bonds now offered will have the option up to 
30th November, 1913, of conversion into the existing 5 per cent. 
Inscribed Stock 1938, on the basis of £110 of that Stock for every 
£100 Bond. 


PRICE OF ISSUE, £99} PER CENT. 


THE BANK OF MONTREAL, the Financial Agents of the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada, are authorised by the 
Minister of Finance to offer the above-mentioned Bonds for 
subscription at £994 per cent., payable as follows :— 

xd per cent. on Application. 

£19 5s. per cent. on 3rd February, 1909. 
£25 per cent. on 9th March, 1909. 

£25 per cent. 14th April, 1909. 

£25 per cent. on 10th May, 1909. 


£99 5s. 

Payment in full may be made on or after drd February, 1909, 
ander discount at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum. 

The Loan is raised under the authority of the Canadian Act 
of Parliament, Chapter 4, 1908, to meet maturing obligations, 
fo provide funds for the construction of public works, and for 
general purposes. 

The Bonds will be in denominations of £10, £20, £50, £100, 
£500, and £1,000. 

Interest will be paid half-yearly on Ist January and Ist July, 
and both principal and interest will be payable at the Bank 
of Montreal, London, E.C. 

Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued against Allotment 
letters, bearing a Coupon for £1 per cent., being interest on 
instalments at 33 per cent., payable Ist July, 1909, and such 
Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable for Definitive Bonds 
after that date. 

Applications should be lodged, with a deposit of £5 per cent. 
on the amount applied fer, with the Bank of Montreal, 
47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 

The Revenues of the Dominion of Canada alone are liable 
in respect of the Bonds or of any 3 per cent. Stock into which 
they may be converted and the interest thereon respectively, 
eg the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury are not, directly or 
indirectly, liable or responsible for the payment of the Bonds 
or Stock or of the interest thereon, or for any matter relating 
thereto. (Colonial Stock Acts, 1877 to 1900.) 

A copy of the above-mentioned Canadian Act of Parliament may 
be inspected at the Office of Messrs. Bischoff & Co., 4 Great 
Winchester Street, London, E.C. 

In case of a partial allotment the surplus deposit will be applied 
towards payment of the amount due 3rd February, and failure to 
pay any instalment when due will render previous payments liable 
to forfeiture. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the 
Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C., and of 
Messrs. R. Nivison & Co., 76 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Lonnon, 25rd January, 1909. 


No. of Allotment......... 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


Issue of £6,000,000 33% Bonds, 1914-1919. 
PRICE £99; PER CENT. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


No. of Ap 


To Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
GenTLEMEN,—Having paid to you the sum of £ - 
being a deposit of £5 per cent. on £ of the above 
Bonds, I/we hereby request that you will allot me/us that amount 
of Bonds, and I/we hereby agree to accept the same or any lets 
amount that may be allotted to me/us and to pay the further sums 
due on such allotment, according to the terms of your Prospectus 
dated 23rd January, 1909. 
{Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


Cheques should be drawn to Bearer, and crossed Bank oF | 


Mowrreat. Applications must be for multiples of £10. H 


MAXIM'S, LIMITED. 


Tue first Ordinary General Meeting of Maxim's, Limited, wae hekd on 
Monday, at the Institute of Chrrtered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., 
Sir Henry E. Dering, Bart., J.¥., D.L., presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. D. Leslie} having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: ‘In submitting to you the audited accounts of 
this Company to December 31, 1908, I think the Board have the right to, 
congratulate you on the great success that has attended your Company 
during the first year of its existence. You will see from the report and 
accounts that the profits, after providing for all the repairs and renewals 
which are necessary to keep your property in the splendid condition in 
which it always has been, amount to the substantial sum of £20,110, which is 

ractically £1,300 in excess of the profits of the previous year, and much 
arger than the amount which the prospectus held out as being the likely 
profit of this business. Your profit, large though it is, is actually realised 
ster and does not depend upon any outside circumstances for its receipt. 
ncidentally, I may mention that not only are the receipts of the Company 
larger than at any other period in the history of the business, but the 
profits are larger than those ever previously made by the late proprietors, 
even in the Exhibition year of 1900, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
it is common knowledge that the year 1908 was an exceptionally bad one 
for restaurants and hotels over the whole of Europe, and probably worse 
in Paris, which is essentially the city of the luxurious; people only visit 
that city when they have money to spend freely. All of us who have been 
over to Paris during the year, upon going to hotels, will have been met 
with long faces, the managers telling you that the hotels or restaurants 
are empty. At Maxim’s, however, you will have found smiling 
faces, and you will have heard that we have had fall houses and 

ood trade. So much for the past year; now for one word as to the future. 
am glad to say that the receipts for this year up to Saturday last exceed 
by over £450 the tukings for the corresponding sixteen days in 1908. Your 
Board are of opinion that no matter what other similar restaurant is 
founded in Paris, Maxim's will not suffer. You must recollect that 
Maxim's is in the Rue Royale, which is in the centre of Paris, surrounded 
by all the principal hotels; and for that reason alone, if for no other, we 
may look for stability in the takings and prosperity of the Company. 
Another fact which tends to support our belief that the future profits of 
your Company, as far as one can see, are assured is that, no matter what 
py A goes into in the world, it is impossible to find finer cooking or 
a better cuisine; in fact, one can safely say that in very few instances 
indeed is it equalled. The management is perfect, and we owe, in: great 
measure, the success of the Company to the vigorous, wise, and honest 
management of the French managing directors and manager. The staff 
is the best that oan be obtained, and if any one of you has any doubt as 
to this, I strongly recommend you when next you are in Paris to go to 
Maxim’s and see for yourselves. If you do not come away with the beiief 
that your restaurant is one of the best-managed and best-conducted 
businesses of its kind that exist in Europe I shall be very much astonished. 
The dividend we have recommended is at the rate of 12} per cent. per 
annum. Of this, three interim dividends, each of 3 per cent., have been 
paid for cach of the three periods ending on the usual quarter days, so 
that if you support your Board in their recommendation you will now 
receive a dividend at the rate of 3} per cent.; and although some of you, 
seeing the large balance which we have in hand, may say that we ought 
to have recommended a larger dividend, I believe the majority of 
shareholders desire to see this Company carried on on a sound commercial 
basis, and will say that we are absolutely right to have written off every 
doubtful asset, and thus leave the Company in the future entirely unen- 
cumbered by having to pay out of revenue any expenses other than those 
which appertain to the business year by year. [ am sure that you will 
agree that a cautious policy is the one that should be pursued. Your 
directors have decided that 2 per cent. of the profits, which might be paid 
away as dividends, shall be set aside for the waste account on the lease 
and goodwill. Out of the revenue of the past year we have paid two 
ames on that policy. We paid one at the very commencement of the 
mpany, and we have since paid a second, so that that practically is all 
to the good of this year—it is absolutely a reserve. In conclusion, I feel 
that you will agree with me that not only have the es of the prospectus 
been fulfilled, but they have been exceeded, and thus not only have we no 
apologies to make or explanations to give, but we are able to congratulate 
you and ourselves on a record at the end of the first year’s working of 
your Company which is seldom equalled and rarely exceeded. I beg leave 
to move: ‘ That the accounts and report, as at December 31, 1908, which 
have been submitted to this meeting, he received and adopted, and that 
the declaration of the dividend, as recommended by the directors, be 
confirmed.’ 

Mr. Arthur T. Dale said he had much pleasure and also satisfaction in 

seconding the motion, and the motion was carried unanimously. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Dividend No. 11. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES To BEARER. 


HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER are informed that 
they will receive payment on or after THURSDAY, 11th Fesruary, 1909, of 
DIVIDEND No. 11 (100 per cent., i.e. 5s. per 5s. Share), after surrender of 
COUPON No, 11, either at the London Office of the Company, No. 1 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C., or at the Compagnie Frangaise de Mines d'Or et de I’ Afrique 
du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

ALL COUPONS presented at the latter address, as well as any presented at 
the London Office for account of holders resident in France, will be subject to a 
deduction of 5 per cent. from the amount of the Dividend, on account of French 
Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be 
subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 
One Shilling in the Pound. 

COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination ar either 
of the Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (SATURDAYS 
EXCEPTED) between the hours of Eleven and Two. 

Listing Forms may be had on applicatioa. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
4%. & fad 


Half Year ... 2 - og 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payatic to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Pudlisker would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN HUNGARY : 
a History of the Slovaks. x R. W. SETON-WATSON 
(‘Scotus Viator”), Author of ‘‘The Future of Austria-Hungary.” 
42 Illustrations and Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“* The most notable record of Magyar injustice that has ever been , ~~—i 
pectator. 


AENEAS SILVIUS (Enea Silvio de 
Piccolomini—Pius i1.), Orator, Man of Letters, 
Statesman, and Pope. By WILLIAM BOULTING. Illus- 
strated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive and scholarly picture of the Papacy in the years following 
the Council of Constance, eduining in a fascinating portraiture of one of the 
most interesting of all occupants of the Chair of St. Peter. 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE MARPRELATE TRACTS. By W. M. PIERCE. Illus 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH 
: POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited by ALBERT S. COOK. 


PORCELAIN: Oriental, Continental, 


y R. L. 
HOBSON. 49 Plates. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edttion. 


ESSAYS BIOGRAPHICAL & CHEMICAL. 


By Prof. Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., D.Sc., &c. 


6d. net. 
A volume of studies by one of our most eminent men of science. 


| CHAPTERS on SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Written by the greatest living authority on the literature of Spain. 


STUDIES AND MEMORIES. By Sir 
CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The volume deals with other than musical subjects. The papers are brightly 
en. 


THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814. 
By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Fight with France for North 
America,” ‘‘ Canada in the Twentieth Century,” &c. With Illustrations. 
Demy &vo. 125. 6d. net. 

Tells the story of the first fifty years of British rule in Canada, during which 
time the Dominion became a united country. 


THE SECRETS OF OUR NATIONAL 
LITERATURE. Chapters in the History of the Anonymous and 
Pseudonymous Writings of our Countrymen. By WILLIAM 
PRIDEAUX COURTNEY, Auther of “A Register of National 
Biography.” Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

What more interesting subject could the book-lover wish to hear discussed 
than the attempts of famous authors to hide their personalities? Mr. Courtney 
can write on these matters with authority. 


RUWENZORI. An Account of the Expedition 
of H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi tothe Snow Ranges situated between 
the Equatorial Lakes of Central Africa. By FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, 
F.R.G.S. With a Preface by H.R.H. the DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
Done into English by CAROLINE DE FILIPP1, née FITZGERALD. 
Illustrated from Photographs taken by VITTORIA SELLA, Member 
of the Expediti of Plates, Panoramas, 3 Maps, &c. 
31s. 6d. net. (Second Impression ready shortly. 

**A more lavishly magnificent mountain book has never been seen.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


RAILROAD REORGANIZATION. By 


STUART DAGGETT, Ph.D. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF SIR CHARLES 


BRIGHT ; with which is incorporated the story of the first Telegraph 
to America, India, and the Colonies. By CH ARLES BRIGHT, 
F.R.S.E. 70 Illustrations. pages, demy8vo. Revised and Abridged 
Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 

** Not only of interest to the general reader, but of value to the profession of 
which Sir Charles Bright was one of the chief pioneers.”- Westminster Gazette. 


THEODORE M. DAVIS’ EXCAVATIONS. 


THE TOMB OF SIPHTAH; THE 
MONKEY TOMB; AND THE GOLD TOMB. With an 
Account of the finding of the Tombs, a Life of King Siphtah and Queen 
Tauosrit, a Catalogue of the ye discovered. 28 Illustrations in 
Colour and Collotype, and several Plans. 4to. 42s. net. 

Prospectuses on application. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lip. 
10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond 


SEPTIMUS. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 6s. 
‘ Light-hearted, whimsical, a thing of infinite laught hich is meverthele; 
continually on the verge of tears, Mr. W. ‘Locke's novel 
its own, a tone deliciously elusive and enchanting.” —Dai/, 


“All the elements that most delight the admirer of Mr. W. J. Locke’: 
are present in his new one, ‘ Septimus” "Morning Post. J e's novels 


THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


A Manual of its Law, Organisation, and Administratica, 
By HAROLD BAKER. 
With an Introduction by the Right Honble. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., MP, 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net. {Just out, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 


Their Present Condition and Progress. 


Edited by the South African Native Races Committee, 
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A valuable and thorough study of a subject of much importance to scholars Th 
j ef both the social and ecclesiastical history of the sixteenth century. 
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